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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


THE SAGA OF THE SADDLE 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


literally translated mean horseman: eques, cabal- 

lero, chevalier, cavalier. Until just yesterday ‘‘the 
Man on Horseback’’ had been for centuries the symbol 
of power and pride. For a hundred years—through the 
“horse culture’ period of the Plains Indians and then 
down into the nineties of American possession—the 
western half of the United States was almost exclusively 
a population of horsemen; and never did the Man on 
Horseback ride more proudly or harder or farther than 
in the place and time that has come to be called the Old 
West. 


Always, whatever men do with zest and might they 
talk about. Hence a great tradition of Western rides and 
riders was inevitable. It grew into the most daring and 
intense and magnificent riding tradition of the world’s 
history. It got into newspapers now yellowed and 
crumbled. Travelers and frontiersmen who knew the 
soil and the men of the soil better than they knew the 
rules of composition wove it into books that never sold. 
Mostly, however, it lived—tlived like a blaze vivid and 
leaping—in the unrecorded talk of horsemen beside 
camp fires, in plank cabins and sod shanties, and along 
horseback trails that stretched across range lands for two 
thousand miles without a gap. Here and there in the 


Tie proudest names of civilized languages when 
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tales of veterans with bowlegs and a habit of squatting 
while they talk, this saga of the saddle may happily still 
be heard; and over a vast territory too rocky and arid 
ever to be plowed under, echoes of it linger in the earthy 
speech of men who earn their bacon and frijoles by sad- 
dle work. It is not too much to say that this tradition 
sums up in itself the genius of a horseback world that 
no history so far has been able to interpret. ‘The lesser 
figures in the tradition made rides beside which Paul Re- 
vere’s balladized ride was the jog trot of a summer’s holi- 
day. The major figures rode with a stridency, a skill, 
an endurance, a gesture that only an epic could compass. 


Always in any class of men one man stands out above 
all others as supremely representative. Considering sus- 
tained endurance, speed, distance, and the lone hand he 
played, I without hesitation rank Felix Xavier Aubry 
as the supreme rider in the great riding tradition of the 
West. The story of his eight-hundred-mile ride over 
the old Santa Fé Trail from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to 
Independence, Missouri, was once the talk of the coun- 
try. I have sifted the tale from many sources. 


Aubry—or Aubrey, as the name is more generally 
spelled—was by birth a French Canadian. In the early 
thirties he came to St. Louis and went to clerking in a 
carpet store. He heard talk of bull trains and pack out- 
fits. He saw river men and cargoes of freight shipping 
for Independence, the jumping-off place, 400 miles up 
the Missouri River. Then one day he went up the river 
too. Aubry was not the stuff out of which carpet clerks 
are made. At Independence, great caravans, pulled by 
long-horned oxen and driven by roaring bullwhackers, 
were setting out over the Santa Fé Trail. He joined one 
of the outfits. In a short time he was an independent 
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trader, living at Santa Fé and making frequent trips 
across the Plains. 


The year of his great rides—for he made three— 
was 1848. It generally took horsemen from three to 
four weeks to ride the 800 miles between Santa Fé and 
Independence; the schedule of the military mail was 
about thirty days; ox wagons required from two to three 
months. Early in the cold month of January Aubry 
arrived in Independence after having been on the road 
only twelve days. The Daily Missourt Republican 
(published in St. Louis) declared such a rate ‘‘unpre- 
cedented in Prairie life.”’ 


As a matter of fact, it was not “‘unprecedented,’’ and 
for Aubry it was merely a little warming-up exercise. As 
soon as the first weeks of spring were greening for oxen 
to graze upon, Aubry loaded his wagons for Santa Fé. 
By the time they reached their destination the whole 
country was on a boom; the United States had defeated 
Mexico in a war of conquest and taken over from her 
an immense area of territory that included Santa Fé. 
Aubry sold his goods at a hundred per cent. profit, and 
determined to return to Missouri and bring out a second 
cargo the same season. Such procedure was very un- 
usual. The freight outfits in Santa Fé could not get back 
in time to haul for him, but there were always oxen and 
bullwhackers on the Missouri. He must rush. 


He announced that he would make the ride in eight 
days—and bets ran high. Before he had gone 300 miles, 
six men who set out with him had fallen behind. The 
remainder of the trip Aubry performed alone. He killed 
three horses and two mules. The Indians attacked him 
and took all his baggage, his food, even letters he was 
carrying; but he contrived to slip away from them. He 
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walked forty miles; he went three days without a bite 
to eat; he slept—off his horse—only four or five hours 
on the whole route. It took him eight days and ten 
hours to make the trip; but, counting out the time he 
was detained by Indians and by having to walk in con- 
sequence of Indians, his actual traveling time was about 
seven days. 

When Aubry got back to Santa Fé in late summer, 
he heard Kit Carson and others buzzing over his record 
ride. ‘‘I can do better,’ he said. ‘‘I’ll bet $1000 that 
I can make the ride within six days.’’ The money was 
covered. Aubry at once began making preparations. 
He sent three or four men ahead with relay horses. Also 
at Fort Mann on the Arkansas and at Council Grove he 
could rely on getting fresh horses. Over certain stretches 
of the route he would drive extra mounts ahead of him. 
It was to be a lone ride. 


On the morning of September 12 he left Santa Fé 
in a swinging gallop, and he stopped neither to eat nor 
sleep until his foaming horse half ran, half staggered into 
Independence, Missouri. He ate while riding, and after 
the first day and night out he tied himself to the saddle 
so that he could doze without the danger of falling off. 
So long as he kept steady in the saddle his horse would 
keep the gait. It was the rainy season of the year, and 
it turned out that 600 miles of the trail were muddy and 
that every stream across the distance was up swimming. 

What a ride was that! Out of New Mexico into 
Colorado, across the No Man’s Land of the Indian Terri- 
tory, into Kansas, clear across Kansas, and then on into 
Missouri, one solitary man for eight hundred miles with- 
out one hour of rest! (No, he did take two hours of un- 
willing slumber!) Men had died and were yet to die of 
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parching thirst and drowning waters and of arrows and 
bullets along that Trail. In imagination let us picture 
Aubry as he makes his ride. 


In the yellow morning sun and under the slant rays 
of autumn noon Aubry races down the mountains past 
Pecos village and on to Las Vegas, where there are fresh 
horses. Excepting the lonely post of Fort Mann on the 
Arkansas, it is more than half a thousand miles to the 
next settlement, and all the country in between Lelongs 
to the Indian and the buffalo. For a hundred miles in 
the twilight and then in darkness Aubry listens to the 
creak of saddle leather. In the dead of night he passes 
a Mexican pack train and is challenged by the guard. 
The dawn is not yet gray when, nearing Point of Rocks, 
he gives the long drawn-out ‘“‘coyote yell’’ of the West, 
and a man whom he sent out a week ago and who has 
been on the alert for hours, stirs the coals around a pot 
of coffee and draws in the stake-rope of a fresh mount. 


The mount is Dolly, a beautiful mare, famed for her 
speed and endurance. On a memorable trip five years 
hence she will carry Aubry to California and back. She 
nickers as she senses her master. 


“I'd kill every horse on the Santa Fé Trail before 
I'd lose that thousand-dollar bet,’’ says Aubry to his 
man, ‘but it’s not the money I care about. I’m riding 
to prove that [ can get more out of a horse and last 
longer myself than any other man in the West.” 

The man by the fire of buffalo chips does not have 
time to answer. The saddle has been changed. Aubry 
has gulped down a quart of boiling coffee and has mount- 
ed with a hunk of broiled buffalo meat in his hand. 

‘‘Adios!”’ 

He rides on. The high, dry country recedes behind 
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him, and a chill autumn drizzle hides the sun. He can- 
not see Rabbit Ear Mounds, but he knows where they 
mark the edge of the wide, flat plains. He splashes into 
Rabbit Ear Creek and takes the bridle off at roaring 
Willow Bar. 


But where are the relay horses that were to be here? 
Indians? A dead man’s scalped head answers. Beauti- 
ful Dolly must gallop on until she has carried Aubry 
one hundred and fifty miles. 


At the Cimarron of the quicksands there are three 
fresh horses. Aubry mounts one and cracks his whip over 
the others. He cannot spare horseflesh now. He is 350 
miles from the old church at Santa Fé, and his ride is 
not half done. Past Cook Creek he rushes, past Pawnee 
Rock, where so many good men have died and about 
which for ages to come men will tell a strange Indian 
legend. 

Then suddenly the last of the three horses, Aubry 
having ridden down the other two and left them behind, 
sways, drags his feet. The horse must have been sick, 
but there is no help now. In a minute Aubry has un- 
saddled, hidden his saddle and blanket in the grass, and, 
silver-plated bridle in hand, is trotting afoot on east. 
For twenty miles he trots like a coyote and walks until 
he reaches the crossing on the Arkansas which he marked 
—in a cut-off trail—years ago, and which goes by his 
name, Aubry’s Crossing. It is well that a fresh horse 
awaits him on the west side. The water looks a half- 
mile wide. 

At Fort Mann Aubry is compelled to see a certain 
person on important business. The person is away buf- 
falo shooting, expected back hourly. Aubry lies down 
and sleeps two hours while he waits. 
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At Council Grove he pauses only long enough for 
coffee to boil, then tying himself on a fresh horse, rides 
on. His legs are dead, and it is 150 miles to Independ- 
ence yet. It takes a full day’s time to make that last 
lap. For twenty-four hours the sky has rained ‘“‘pitch- 
forks and bob-tailed heifer yearlings.’” At Big John’s 
Springs he meets an old trapper friend and swaps 
horses. 

When he draws rein in Independence town his words 
are a whisper. It is late night of September 17, 1848. 
“Noland’s’’, called also the ‘‘Merchants’ Hotel’’, is alight 
though, and men rush out from the bar and ‘“‘lift’’ the 
rider from his saddle. The saddle is ‘caked with blood”’. 
Felix Xavier Aubry has won his bet. 


The exact time in which he made the ride has long 
been in controversy. A historian of the Pony Express 
says ‘‘five days and nineteen hours’. Historians of the 
Overland Stage say ‘‘less than five days’. As soon as he 
reached St. Louis, by steamer six days later, Aubry told 
a newspaper reporter that his time was ‘‘five days and 
sixteen hours’’, but that his time in the saddle was only 
“four and one-half days’. ‘There is every reason for 
accepting as final Aubry’s word as reported in the Mis- 
sourt Republican. During the trip he “broke down’”’ 
six horses, he ate ‘“‘only six meals’’, and one stretch of 
190 miles he covered in twenty-four hours. 

A year after the ride, the newest and fastest steamboat 
on the Missouri River was christened the ‘““F. X. Aubry’’. 
Between the smoke-stacks she had the carved image of a 
little man on horseback. That was fame. 

Aubry rode on until he died—with his boots on. 
He drove sheep and was wagon-master all the way to 
San Francisco. In 1853, fighting Indians on every side, 
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starving, thirsting, he led a little band from Tejon Pass 
in the Sierra Nevada to Santa Fé, laying off a new route 
to California, over which, three decades later, the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad built its transcon- 
tinental line. Ina diary he left of this journey the Eliza- 
bethan lust for life that Aubry had flames out in every 
entry. 

There were wonders in the world for him. On the 
Colorado River he saw rattlesnakes with ‘‘alternate white 
and black rings of bristles’ about their tails—a ‘‘new 
species!’’ Near them he and his men picked up gold 
from the surface of the earth, and might have filled sacks 
with the nuggets had it not been for Indians and lack 
of provisions. On a tributary of the Gila River he dis- 
covered ‘‘a great quantity of silver ore in bluish rocks”. 
A little later he rode over “‘a vein of pure native copper 
1% inches thick sticking out of a rock’’. On the Gila 
River proper he met with a strange and unknown 
tribe of Indians using gold bullets to shoot rab- 
bits. They wanted to trade the gold bullets for 
lead, but Aubry effected a swap with some old clothes. 


A famous man always has his detractors. A New 
Mexico newspaper man and politician named Weightman, 
had, according to Aubry, misrepresented the facts of his 
great California ride. The quarrel came to a head in a 
Santa Fé saloon when, after an acid remark by Aubry, 
Weightman pitched a tumbler of liquor in his face. Aubry 
reached for his gun, which fired before he got it aimed. 
The politician, with a lunge, stabbed him to death. The 
date was August 18, 1854. ‘‘Aubry had just made the 
trip from San Francisco to Santa Fé, for a wager, in 
twenty-two days.” 


Aubry was five feet and two inches tall. He weighed 
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one hundred pounds and was every ounce muscle and 
bone. They called him ‘“‘Little Aubry.’’ He was a quiet 
and modest man, though he loved fame and adventure. 
He was a leader, a master of men. He admired good 
and brave men and good and brave horses. His ride to 
Independence was the greatest ride recorded in history. 
It will never be forgotten. The legends of the Tartars 
and Scythians do not recall its equal. 


Not one man in a hundred thousand could ride like 
Aubry. ‘The strain of hard horseback riding is terrific. 
Buffalo Bill knew whereof he was speaking when he 
declared that ‘‘fifteen miles an hour on horseback would 
in a short time shake any man all to pieces’. Aubry was 
made out of rawhide. Rawhide does not shake; its 
elasticity is proverbial. Yet Aubry was not singular; 
he represented a varied and numerous class. Pony Ex- 
pressmen relaying each other to bridge 2000 miles of 
wild lands in less than eight days belonged to the class. 
Cowboys who rubbed tobacco juice in their eyes to keep 
awake while riding after stampeded cattle up the Chis- 
holm Trail and who night and day fought Comanches 
and held their thirst-maddened herds along the Good- 
night-Loving Trail across the Pecos desert became glo- 
rified figures in the class. Outlaws and rangers who tore 
down mesquite brush and plunged through hot prickly- 
pear thickets in Southwest Texas added immensely to its 
tiding tradition. Men who followed Custer through the 
snow and ice of the bitter Northwest belonged to it too. 
The dust from the hoofs of these riding men’s horses 
has mingled with the dust of the stars. 


The Pony Expressmen will always be heroes in the 
romance of the West. ‘They had an astounding endur- 
ance. But in contrasting their rides with those of lone 
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horsemen, like Aubry, out on their own hooks, certain 
‘facts should be remembered. Behind the Pony Express- 
men was an extraordinary system. Under normal con- 
ditions they changed horses every fifteen or twenty miles, 
A fresh horse freshens the rider. No two horses on 
earth have the same gait. Jaded cowboys on jaded ponies 
sometimes swap with each other to the relief of both 
man and horse. In his noted ride of 322 miles in twenty- 
four hours and forty minutes, Buffalo Bill, Pony Ex- 
pressman, used up twenty-one head of horses and had 
the hands of a score of station men to speed him along. 
Nevertheless, it was a magnificent ride. 


Not less extraordinary, though less known, was the 
ride of ‘“‘Pony Bob’’ Haslam, another Pony Express- 
man. When he made it he was carrying two freshly- 
healed wounds from Indian arrows. The Piutes were on 
the fiercest warpath of their history. After making his 
regular run of 75 miles, Pony Bob arrived at Bucklands 
Station, his destination, only to find that the man who 
was to relieve him refused to ride on. But the mail must 
be taken, even if the country was alive with Indians. 
Pony Bob tarried only long enough to eat and change 
horses. He had ridden 190 miles before he stopped. 
He rested nine hours and then rode the 190 miles back. 
On the return trip he found one station agent scalped 
and all the station horses driven away. He covered 67 
miles on one horse. At the end of 380 miles of riding 
that had been surrounded by perils on every hand, he 
came in only three hours behind time. The ride brought 
him $100 in bonus money. 


A generation accustomed to gas and electric power 
and largely ignorant of everything except their own 
mechanical environment might regard these records as 
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paltry. It must be remembered that in the horse age 
fifty or sixty miles on one mount was considered a fair 
day's ride. Eighty or a hundred was something to men- 
tion. After all, speed is always relative. The rate of 
the swiftest monoplane is a snail's pace compared with 
the rate at which light travels. 

The sense of speed realized by modern travelers has 
not at all been intensified by increased velocity. A run- 
away team of mustangs hitched to a buckboard will give 
the driver a much more intense sense of motion than will 
the fastest-moving limousine. A powerful horse racing 
down a trail, stones and fire glancing from his hoofs, his 
mouth tugging against the bits, his heart drumming 
against the rider’s legs, the play of his muscles and the 
fact of his vitality all passing into the rider’s body, will 
give to the rider a sense of motion far keener than that 
conveyed to its pilot by an airplane cutting through the 
clouds at the rate of a hundred miles per hour. 

Only a few men are alive now to tell the story of 
the ride made by John Booth in Texas sixty years ago. 
It has, I suppose, never been mentioned in print, but 
once it was the talk of cow camps and ranch homes from 
the Nueces to the Trinity. 


Along in 1858 two men with the families, one named 
Booth and the other Gedrie, were neighboring on the 
Trinity River in East Texas. Each had a little patch 
of corn fenced in with brush. One day some cattle be- 
longing to Booth broke into Gedrie’s patch and ate most 
of it up. Gedrie saw them and killed two or three. 
Booth protested, and Gedrie did with him as he had done 
with the cows. 


Now the dead ranchman had a boy, John, twelve 
years old, and John shook his fist in the face of his fath- 
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ers slayer and said: ‘‘Gedrie, when I am big I will kill 
you for killing my pap.”’ 

Then the widow Booth moved three hundred miles 
west to the Nueces River—‘‘the dead-line of sheriffs”, 
as it used to be called. The Civil War came on and John 
enlisted. When the Confederates stopped fighting he 
was nineteen years old and had been a man for four years. 


He returned to the Nueces and made open boasts that 
he was now “‘big enough”’ to kill Gedrie. He made the 
boasts so that they would reach Gedrie and keep him 
uneasy with the vigilance of the hunted. When fall 
brought cool weather he quietly arranged a string of 
horses so as to have one every thirty or forty miles be- 
tween the Nueces and the Trinity. It was his private 
pony express. He had friends. 

One evening he rode up to the house of a neighbor- 
ing ranchman. After supper he asked the rancher the 
date of the month, the day of the week, and even the 
hour by the clock. In such out-of-the-way places such 
questions were not unusual. 


‘Would you swear in court that I was at your ranch 
on the date and at the hour you have given me?”’ asked 
Booth. 

“Of course I would,’ replied the rancher. 

‘Then write the time of my visit down in the Bible.” 

The great family Bible was brought out, and on one 
of those pages provided for vital statistics the facts were 
slowly written, the witnesses signing their names. It 
was the twentieth of October, seven o'clock (‘‘sun time’), 
1865. 

John Booth said goodnight, mounted his horse, and 
was lost in the darkness. 

According to evidence later brought out, when Ged- 
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rie on the morning of October 22 started to ride away 
from his ranch shack in the Trinity valley, his wife came 
running out with a shotgun in her hand. 


‘‘Here,”’ she called, “‘you are getting too careless. 
You know that John Booth is going to try to kill you 
sooner or later.” 


‘“‘Oh,”’ carelessly replied Gedrie, ‘‘I have had so many 
messages from him that I am getting to believe he is 
nothing but bluff. Besides,’ slapping his hip, “I’m 
purty well heeled with this here old hogleg.”’ 

Nevertheless, he took the shotgun and rode off. 
Twenty-four hours later a riderless horse hung his head 
against the gate opening into the Gedrie horse-lot. As 
in the old Border ballad, recited by David Crockett on 


another occasion, 


To hame came the saddle, all bluidy to see, 
And hame came the steed, but hame never came he. 


It was about an hour by sun on the morning of Oc- 
tober 25 when John Booth walked his horse up to the 
ranch where his last visit had been recorded in the family 
Bible. Right under the record was added, at his request, 
the hour of his return. 

Some weeks passed, and then one day the rangers ap- 
peared at the Booth ranch with a warrant of arrest for 
John. He peaceably submitted. In the session of dis- 
trict court that followed he was charged with having 
killed Gedrie. A jury was impaneled to try him; wit- 
nesses were summoned. ‘The State proved tha John 
Booth had threatened to kill Gedrie; it proved that Ged- 
rie had been killed. The defense proved that John Booth 
had been on the Nueces 300 miles away two days before 
Gedrie met his death and that he had again been seen on 
the Nueces hardly more than two days later. 

The alibi was incontrovertible. The jury to a man 
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said that no human being could have ridden 300 miles, 
killed a man, and then have ridden back 300 miles in the 
four days and five nights that Booth had not accounted 
for. Booth was freed, and many times afterward he 
told, not without pride, of the wonderful ride and the 
vengeance he had done. The law is that after a man has 
been tried in the courts and declared innocent he cannot 
be tried again for the same offense. 


It may be added as a postscript that the feud was 
ended years afterward when Gedrie’s two sons shot John 
Booth’s son, Robert, from a horse. But Robert proved 
true to his blood when he raised himself up from the 
ground on which he was dying and killed both his op- 
ponents. Long since, childless and penniless, John Booth 
died in the Home for Confederate Soldiers at Austin. 


An encyclopedia might be compiled of tales still cur- 
rent about cowboy rides. Many of them are more in- 
teresting for some issue involved than for extraordinary 
endurance of man or horse. Here is one such story that 
a little old man in a neat little Stetson hat told me at the 
last meeting of the Trail Drivers of Texas down in San 
Antonio. He would be spotted as a cowman anywhere, 
and his history is the history of the cattle industry since 
it became recognized as an industry in America. His 
name is W. B. Slaughter; his friends call him ‘‘Bill’”; 
some people refer to him as “Buffalo Bill’ Slaughter— 
from his having driven a herd of 104 buffaloes from the 
Texas Panhandle to Fort Garland, Colorado. The 
Slaughter men have been riding in Texas for a hundred 
years. The father of the family was a cowman on the 
old New Orleans Beef Trail at the time of the battle of 
San Jacinto. After the Civil War the Slaughter brothers 
handled cattle by the tens of thousands from the Rio 
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Grande to the Platte, driving them over a dozen trails. 
Their descendants still ranch over Texas and Arizona. 
When Bill Slaughter was fifteen years old, he rode half 
way across Texas with $20,000 in gold in a pair of old 
saddle bags. But the ride he recalls oftenest was that to 
Fort Mason with $25,000. 

“Early in 1875,” as he tells the story, “‘just before 
grass had started, my brother, J. B. Slaughter, and I—he 
was nineteen and I was twenty-three—came down from 
North Texas to Mason County and contracted for 1500 
head of steers at $16 around, delivery to be made two 
months later. I had already handled two herds up the 
Kansas Trail and figured that we could make some mon- 
ey out of this bunch. 


“From the day we made the contract cattle went 
up, and by the date set for delivery those $16 steers were 
worth $26. Naturally the owners were feeling sore. If 
they could break the contract they would make $15,000, 
and they were the kind of men to break contracts. When 
we got to Mason with our outfit to receive the cattle 
and start up the trail, we found a sullen bunch. 


“Have you got the money to pay for these cattle?’ 
they demanded the first thing. 

‘‘We answered that we had the money.” 

“ “Show it.’ 

“At this time the cattle people were beginning to 
use bank drafts instead of carrying coin around in Mex- 
ican morrals and on pack mules. We produced a letter 
of credit for $50,000 on a Dallas bank. Those fellows 
laughed at it. There was a little bank in the town of 
Mason, and we took the letter of credit there; but the 
banker had only a thousand dollars or so in his safe and 
couldn’t do a thing for us. The only thing was to go 
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to San Antonio and get the cash. I took the stage. 


‘In San Antonio old Colonel Breckenridge, the big 
banker, advised me as to the best kind of money belt to 
buy and helped me pack $25,000 worth of gold into it. 
The coins were in denominations of $10 and $20. § 
When the money was all packed away, the belt weighed 
104 pounds. 

‘Then I went to a Jew store and dickered for the 
sorriest hat and the most run-down pair of boots that! ff 
could find. At one of the horse-pens I picked out a pony F 
that looked worthless but was tough and wiry. I paid 
$15 for him and $5 for an old shell of a saddle. To- | 
wards sundown I set out. My route was across the open FF 


range west of the stage road. If I met anybody. I was ff 


to pass as a greener from Gonzales looking for a job. 


‘I was expected back in Mason with the cash and | 
did not care to meet some of the men expecting me—not 
until I had got rid of my load. The rough Llano coun- 
try was at that time the hiding-out place of about the 
toughest set of outlaws Texas ever had. There were so 
many of them and they were so bad that two years later 
the rangers rounded up every man in the country, put 
the whole herd in a corral, and cut out the goats from 
the sheep just as you would cut cattle. The good men 
had nothing to fear and were glad to be rid of their 
neighbors. 

“The first night out I rode about fifty miles. At 
daylight I watered my horse and staked him in a little 
opening surrounded by brush. Then | crawled into a 
thicket. If the horse was located by a gang of outlaws, 
I and my money belt would still be to capture. Of 
course I had a six-shooter. At dark I saddled up again 
and rode on north. About every fifteen miles I'd un- 
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saddle and let my pony graze for a spell. When I got 
close to Mason, instead of going straight in, I made a big 
circle and came in from the side opposite to that on which 
I was being expected. I learned later that a few miles 
down the road the stage from San Antonio had been 
carefully looked over by some well-armed men. 

“After we had planked down the cash for our 
steers, the Mason banker refused to take it on deposit 
for the ranchmen. No sir, he did not want any gold in 
his bank. I guess the owners took it back to San An- 
tonio. Nobody in the country cared to let even his 
brother know that he had money about. We trailed our 
cattle on up as far as Red River, and there we sold out 
at $28 around. After all, the ride was not a hard one, 
and I have always considered that it was well paid for.”’ 

Women hardly enter into the tradition, for the range 
country had few women. But the deathless theme of 
Mazeppa’s ride is not absent—Mazeppa, who, because 
he loved the young wife of old King Casimir of Poland, 


was sent forth into the wilderness, 
Bound, naked, bleeding, alone, 
on the back of a wild and frenzied desert-born steed. 


In his rare and remarkable book, Dodge City, Cow- 
boy Capital, Bob Wright tells this story “‘as an example 
of Plains civilization’. On the night of May 27, 1884, 
a Nebraska ranchman named Wilson found a young 
Englishman named Burbank in bed with Wilson’s wife. 
Aided by three cowboys, the ranchman stripped Bur- 
bank, “‘mutilated him horribly’, and tied him on the 
back of a mustang bronco. Then they cut the bronco 
across the haunches with a cow-whip and, without bridle 
or hackamore, turned him loose on the unfenced prairies. 

Seven days later the Englishman was rescued 200 
miles distant. During the seven days he had not had 
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food or water and he had not been able to loosen a lim} J 
from the knotted ropes. He lived. 1 


The bad men called themselves “‘long riders,’’ and f 
many a bold tale they added to the riding tradition of f 
the West. In his very readable autobiography, Hard § | 
Knocks (long out of print), Harry Young, old-tim> | 
mule-skinner, cowboy, and barkeeper, tells the boldet > 
and most desperate “‘long rider’ yarn that I know of. Ff 

In the spring of 1872 Tucson Kessler, a half-breed f 
Sioux, rode up to a cabin on the Laramie River abov [ 
Fort Laramie, called to the door a harmless old Mexican 
woodchopper who lived within, and shot him dead. | 
Kessler was captured, taken to Cheyenne, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. He was kept in jail, his hands man- 
acled and his feet shackled with only six inches of chain 
between the ankles. At the rear of the jail was a stable 
in which the sheriff kept his coal-black saddle horse, ‘‘con- 
sidered the best in Wyoming”’. 





Around six o'clock on the evening before the day on 
which he was to be hanged, Tucson Kessler mysteriously 
escaped jail. At six o'clock next morning Nick Jen- 
nesse, a squaw man who had a little ranch on the Platte 
ninety miles from Cheyenne, saw Kessler swimming the 
river. The horse that Kessler rode was the sheriff's coal- 
black. Nick cut the chain that bound the outlaw In- 
dian’s feet together and filed off his handcuffs. 

Nick later described Kessler’s manner of riding thus: 
He was spread out on his stomach, his feet resting on the 
horse’s loins, and his hands down on the horse’s withers 
holding the bridle reins. But how any man handcuffed 
and shackled as Kessler was could bridle and mount a 
horse and then ride him ninety miles in twelve hours is 
yet a miracle. The man who rides for his life has a spur 
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that no blacksmith ever forged, a cunning and power that 
no riding-master ever divined. 


Still, the Texas rangers, who roped in hundreds of 
“long riders’’, set a pace on horseback that has seldom 
been surpassed. Fifty years ago when Cortine, ‘‘the 
Red Bandit of the Border’’, was making raids across the 
Rio Bravo, Captain McNelly’s rangers rode 60 miles 
between noon and darkness over a rough, brushy, muddy 
country that it took a troop of United States cavalry 
two days to cover. One short, hot, July night a few 
years later a ranger rode 65 miles carrying word that Sam 
Bass was on his way to rob the bank at Round Rock. 
The circumstances back of this ride give it unusual in- 
terest, though it killed a superb horse. 


In a high, cool climate 65 miles between sun and 
sun would be nothing. But every climate has its handi- 
caps, and the race is not always to the swift. No tale of 
the spur ever told is more heroic than that of the race of 
“Portuguese’’ Phillips against torture and death in the 
killing cold of a Wyoming Territory blizzard. 


Late December of the terrible winter of 1866 found 
a little band of troops—the kind that Frederick Rem- 
ington knew and made immortal—holed up at Fort Phil 
Kearney. There were 119 men, including all civilian 
employees and there were women and children. A few 
miles from the fort, Red Cloud at the head of 3000 Sioux 
warriors had just annihilated to a man Fetterman’s de- 
tachment of 81 soldiers. “The 3000 warriors now en- 
circled the fort. It was the night of December 21. The 
thermometer stood thirty degrees below zero. So in- 
tense was the cold that the sentries had to be relieved 
every fifteen minutes. The drifting snow was hourly 
shoveled back from the walls of the stockade so as to 
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prevent the formation of a bridge of entrance for the 
beleaguering Sioux. No officer slept. 

Destruction and worse seemed imminent unless help 
could be secured. ‘The nearest help was at Fort Laramie, 
236 miles down the bleak and empty Bozeman Trail. 
The commanding officer, Carrington, asked for a volun- 
teer messenger. 

‘Portuguese’ Phillips answered the call. He had been 
a Hudson Bay Company trapper. He knew the country 
like a coyote. He had lived for years among the Sioux, 
and had married one of their squaws. He was now post 
interpreter; some say that he was a designated scout and 
hunter; others that he was in the employ of the quarter- 
master. The biographies of such men always seem un- 
certain. It 1s certain that he filled his pockets with dried 
meat and hardtack, tied a bag of grain on his horse, and 
about midnight began his perilous journey. 

The utmost precaution must be used in getting 
through the Indian lines. Red Cloud would be looking 
for a messenger to go out. Phillips’ plan was to crawl, 
leading his horse, until he should get past danger of de- 
tection. He had a lariat sixty feet long. His horse was 
pure white, selected on account of his color as well as 
mettle, for a white horse cannot well be seen against 
white snow. A horse carrying an empty saddle fre- 
quently shakes himself, making considerable noise; so 
Phillips led his horse forth without saddle. 

For hours he crawled, paused, listened, felt his way, 
led his horse. Then he mounted bareback and headed 
for Fort Laramie. He knew that the Indians were way- 
laying the trail; so he avoided it, picking his own route, 
sometimes ten miles off the beaten road. The snow on 
the ground was from three to five feet deep; the blizzard 
blowing down from the Big Horn Mountains never laid. 
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Each morning at daybreak he took cover in brush; his 
only chance was to travel in darkness. At dawn of 
Christmas Day, after four nights of riding, he reached 
Horseshoe Station, forty miles from Laramie and a hun- 
dred and ninety-six miles from Kearney. ‘There he tele- 
graphed. But he did not—with reason—trust the tele- 
graph, and as soon as darkness fell he rode on. 

At eleven o'clock that night, his hands, knees, and 
feet frozen, though he was swathed from head to foot in 
buffalo skin; shaggy with snow;; his beard trailing icicles; 
gasping out that he was a courier with a desperate dis- 
patch, he reeled, then fell upon the floor of “‘Bedlam’’. 
“Bedlam’’ was the officers’ club-house at Fort Laramie, 
and when the giant figure of Portuguese Phillips came 
through the door, a gay Christmas ball was in full swing. 

The besieged folk at Fort Phil Kearney were saved. 
Phillips was paid $300 for the ride ‘‘and various other 
scouting duties’. “Ihe Sioux swore to pay him back for 
the victory he had beat them out of, and six years later 
they killed all his stock—his sole property. In 1883 he 
died in Cheyenne, penniless. Thirty-two years after his 
ride the ‘‘grateful’’ democracy of America paid his soli- 
tary and destitute widow $5000— to settle the claim 
against Indian depredation. It is said that no monument 
marks his grave. No classic celebrates his ride. Portu- 
guese Phillips was just one of the riders that won the 
West. The story of his ride is just a detail in a riding 
tradition that neither automobile nor airplane can ever 
entirely run away from. 

And so the stories go on. The American saga of the 
saddle has only been suggested. 

Author’s Note: For transcripts of articles in the Daily Mis- 


sourt Republican relating to the rides of Aubry in 1848 and 
for accurate data on his death, I am indebted to Professor Ralph 
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P. Bieber, of Washington University, St. Louis. In a journj 
entitled “‘Aubrey’s Journey from California to New Mexico, 
published in the Western Journal and Civilian, St. Louis, Noven. 
ber, 1853, Aubry himself left a remarkable chronicle of his rigl 
from Tejon Pass to Albuquerque. 

For the story of the Booth-Gedrie feud and of the Booth rig 
I wish to thank Mr. James Hatch, an old rememberer, of Sy 
Antonio, Texas. | 

The account of the ride of Portuguese Phillips is drawn main 
from two sources: Hard Knocks, by Harry Young, and Thp 
— Trail, by Grace Raymond Hebard and E. A. Bri. 
instool. 


A BEGGAR'S LEGACY 
By HILTON Ross GREER 


T HROUGH Tacubaya news rode wide 
When Manuel Alcantarra died; 

Not that a beggar’s death, as such, 

To any man could matter much, 

But how should Tacubaya know 

That Manuel had prospered so— 

Old Manuel, whose pleading palms 

For years on years had stretched for alms 

By Tacubaya’s every door? 

Eight hundred pesos! Such the store, 

Hid in the mattress of the bed, 

Where withered Manuel lay dead! 

The landlord of that wretched inn, 

Prying, had found the box of tin, 

The pesos, and the note which ran: 

To Tacubaya’s poorest man, 

Woman or child, these pesos go; 

Old Alcantarra wills them so— 

The poorest one, or none at all: 

Set down, and signed in wavering scrawl 
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By Manuel’s fingers; this, the word, 
Through Tacubaya sped, that stirred 
Its beggars’ huts and beggars’ souls, 
As wind might quicken smouldering coals: 
Eight hundred pesos! Like a tide, 
Storming the house where Manuel died, 
Blind, crippled, deaf, diseased, deformed, 
A horde of whining creatures swarmed! 
Then ‘‘El mas pobre!’ one would cry, 
“El mas desgraciado!”’ sigh 

A hundred others; man and boy 
Protesting, ‘“No! Lo soy! Lo soy!” 
Even the landlord swore that he 

The city’s poorest man must be; 

Yet clamor rose till noon of day, 

And who was poorest, none could say! 
So to the city’s government 

In haste a messenger was sent, 

To pray that wisdom come, and show 
To whom the legacy should go; 

But when the wise ones came, and plied 
With questions, each mad claimant cried 
His ‘‘El mas pobre!’’ Man and boy, 

‘No es verdad! Lo soy! Lo soy!” 


* * * x 


The wise ones spoke, as twilight fell: 
“What man ts poorest, who could tell? 
“The judge most just, although he tried, 
“A week, a month, could not decide; 
“Wherefore, this silver’s place must be 
“In Tacubaya’s treasury!’ 








TEXAS BANKERS AND LYNCH LAW 


By RICHARD OWEN BOYER 


74 AIT HERE,” they were told. Three Mexicans 

\ \ stood in the darkness in front of a bank at 

Stanton, Texas. ‘They had been picked up 

on the road by men who had promised them jobs and had 
placed them before the bank to wait. 


Shots were ‘fired, and three ragged forms slumped to 
the street. One twitched now and then; two were still. 
The two men who have confessed they fired the shots, 
whether they told the three Mexicans to ‘‘wait’’ or not, 
did not collect the $5000 offered for each ‘‘dead bank 
robber’ by the Texas Bankers’ Association. Instead, they 
are charged with murder. And the Texas Bankers 
Association is arraigned by many men before an unoff- 
cial tribunal on the charge of sponsoring an offer that 
encourages lawlessness, is a menace to innocent men, 
attacks fundamental principles of human society, and 
denies the individual right of trial by jury, presumption 
of innocence until guilt is proved, and fixing and execv- 
tion of punishment by the state. 


True, the Association is not thus charged in a court 
of law. But so it is charged by enlightened public 
opinion, and indeed by opinion that makes no special 
pretensions to undue enlightment. Some things are 
obvious. Attention has been called to Texas throughout 
the nation by the offer announced some two months ago 
which declared that $5000 would be paid for dead bank 
robbers, that the victims might be killed at a distance of 
twenty miles from the scene of the robbery, and that not 
one cent would be paid for the capture of a live robber 
even though he were convicted and sent to the peniten- 
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tiary. The offer pointed out that identifications are 
hard to obtain, and the obvious conclusion is that the 
bankers are willing to have men killed who cannot be 
positively identified as men guilty of a crime. 


There was no mention of the ancient and hoary 
principle that a man should be proved guilty before he 
is executed. Instead, in accordance with this measure, 
which the Texas Bankers’ Record, official publication of 
the Texas Bankers Association, terms as “‘drastic and 
decisive and terrible’’, peace officers go about the proving 
of a man’s guilt after he has been killed. “To quote again 
from the bankers’ official publication, ‘‘proof of guilt 
was established immediately’’ after two men were killed 
at Odessa, Texas. In the incident described at the begin- 
ning of this article, proof of innocence was secured— 
also after the men were dead. 


One could fill a volume in picking flaws—not only 
incitements to the perpetration of tragic injustice to 
innocent men, but serious attacks against ancient safe- 
guards of Anglo-Saxon law—in the bankers’ offer as it 
is depicted in posters circulated throughout Texas. An 
offer which suggests the killing of men twenty miles from 
the scene of a crime, when it is likely that pursuers will 
often lose sight of those pursued, surely admits of error 
and of the possibility that men will be killed who had no 
connection with a crime twenty miles away. ‘The por- 
tion of the offer which specifically states that not one 
cent will be given for live bank robbers is a complete 
nullification, as far as the bankers are concerned, of the 
machinery of society and the orderly processes of law. 
Indeed, it is an invitation to the invoking of ‘‘lynch 
law’ by offering pursuers the hope of collecting $5000 
Or more. 
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A recapitulation of the results of the offer to date 
shows that two men were killed at Odessa who may have 
been guilty, although their guilt has not been legally 
proved; and that two men were killed and a third wound- 
ed at Stanton who are known to have been innocent. If 
the offer is directed at the guilty alone, it is operating at 
the present time only fifty per cent. efficiently. 


However, we are not primarily concerned with the 
humanitarian and moral aspects of the offer. Much more 
important, much more far-reaching, are its social phases. 
The antisocial nature of the offer seems so evident, its 
serious attack on the very fiber of society and on judiciary 
machinery evolved with much effort through centuries 
so plain, that to discuss them at length appears almost 
puerile. 


Let us see what a few eminent visitors to Texas think 
about the bankers’ offer. ‘“‘] am amazed that such a con- 
servative group in Texas as the bankers,’’ Judge Ben 
Lindsey said, prophetically, before the Stanton incident, 
‘would lend themselves to a practice that is so fraught 
with consequences to the orderly processes of justice. 
The danger lies in the possibility that some grotesque 
mockery of justice may result, especially if some peace 
officer in his zeal to collect $5000 should shoot down an 
innocent man. Personally and from a legal standpoint I 
see no reason why the bankers should set themselves up 
as lord high executioners where the criminal law and its 
enforcement are alone allowed to hold sway. In recent 
years the entire country has been aroused to the legal 
necessity of curbing extra-legal procedure in criminal 
matters. I see no reason why an exception should be 
made in this instance.”’ 
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Mary Austin said, ‘‘Shooting bank robbers will con- 
tinue as long as society conforms to the pattern of a pack 
of wolves.” 


Undoubtedly Texas bankers were confronted with a 
serious problem, one that demanded action of some sort. 
Texas banks were being robbed at the rate of three a 
week. But what would have been the proper field of 
action? Richard Washburn Child, chairman of the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, in the annual report of that 
organization gives a hint of a more proper procedure, 
somewhat in harmony with as dignified and respected a 
profession as banking. He states that the Commission, 
after several years of tireless and exhaustive research, 
came to the conclusion that criminals and crime were the 
result of inefficient and inadequate state criminal laws. 
Peace officers can apprehend criminals but the courts, 
hampered by the technicalities and loop holes of the 
criminal law, can not convict the defendants. Mr. Ch‘ld 
points out that many states are revising and improving 
the criminal laws and that where this is being done the 
crime wave is on the wane. Texas is not in this group. 
Texas criminal laws are notorious for their inadequacy. 
Does not this fact suggest a field of action for the Texas 
Bankers’ Association? 


Perhaps bankers will declare that this remedy is too 
slow, that an immediate solution to a serious situation is 
required. Again we quote from the bankers’ official pub- 
lication: ‘Courts and juries have been speeded up. Since 
the offering of the reward, five bank robbers have been 
tried—four on robberies at Tehuacana and Richland, 
and one on a robbery more than a year old. In the case 
of the four, one man received a death penalty, the first 
one in the history of the state, two of his pals received 99 
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years each, and the fourth received 40 years. The fifth 
man was in Dallas County, tried after a year’s delay. and 
the jury was out just four minutes to return a verdict 
of guilty and set punishment at 99 years. With such 
swift and substantial justice in our courts, bank robbers 
will soon be convinced that Texas is an unhealthy soi] 
for their activities.”’ 


These results seem to be attributed to the attendant 
publicity “‘since the offering of the reward’. In other 
words, the official publication believes, or seems to be. 
lieve, that publicity was responsible for the results listed. 
The excerpt infers that a campaign of education and pub- 
licity would result in the convictions deemed necessary by 
the bankers. Why do they not pursue such a course— 
which they indicate is effective—rather than attack ele- 
mentary principles of human society which are necessary 
to the existence of banking? 

If such an attack came from another source, perhaps 
we should not be surprised. If another faction instituted 
a measure that encouraged the wreaking of summary 
justice, was at variance with the Constitution, and con- 
stituted an attack on the fundamental machinery of the 
body politic, we might attribute it to ignorance. 

But the bankers are the most influential body in th 
state. They have long been leaders not only in their 
natural field of finance but in civic, philanthropic, and 
ethical fields. They above all others seemed to be a bul- 
wark against extra-legal procedure, and staunch suppott- 
ers of staid and solid conservatism in its best sense. 


They have set a dangerous example, a dangerous 
precedent. The sad part of it is that they surely know 
all this. 
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OLD SPANISH MISSIONS IN TEXAS 
By FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 


I. SAN FRANCISCO DE LA ESPADA 


HE nautical blunder which caused La Salle, on 

February 12, 1685, to land in Texas instead of on 

the Mississippi River, crystallized a situation which 
had already been the subject of diplomatic negotiation 
and alarm in Europe. It was a significant move in the 
contest between Spain and France for territory in the 
New World. News of La Salle’s settlement on Espiritu 
Santo Bay* came to the authorities of New Spain 
through the capture, on September 10 of that same 
year, of a pirate vessel bearing as one of her crew Denis 
Thomas, a young Frenchman, who claimed to have been 
a member of the colony founded by the French. His 
statement, which was corroborated by others of the 
crew, galvanized the Viceroy into taking immediate 
steps to organize an exploring party to verify it. 

This news reached Spain about the middle of March, 
1686; at a time when, in addition to financial embarrass- 
ments at home, the Spanish authorities were confronted 
by Louis XIV’s aggressive program within the very bor- 
ders of Spain, and a French fleet stood before Cadiz to 
compel submission to his arrogant and uncompromising 
demands. In view of this situation in the mother coun- 
try it is small wonder that the current rumors of French 
activity so close at hand should create consternation in 
New Spain. From the first investigation of the Gulf 
Coast in November of 1685 until the actual discovery 
of the settlement in April, 1689, no less than five mari- 
time and two land expeditions were launched in fruitless 





*Matagorda Bay. 
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quest, not only of the French colony of which the pirate 
Denis Thomas had told, but also of Frenchmen whom 
repeated rumors among the [Indians had located to the 
northwest of Espiritu Santo among the Texas Indians, 
These rumors were verified when General Alonso de 
Leon, leader of the third and successful land expedition, 
finding the French settlement deserted, pushed east and 
north until, at a distance of twenty-five leagues from the 
San Marcos river, he found two Frenchmen in a camp of 
the Chief of the Texas tribe. 


They were submitted to a formal examination May 
1, 1689, in which the full details of the tragic history 
of the colony were brought out. But while they were 
relating their harrowing experiences the Chief of the 
Texas tribe was the object of much attention, especially 
on the part of the priests of the expedition. Father Mas- 
sanet was struck with his many excellent traits, his re- 
markable familiarity with the Christian religion, and the 
still more remarkable fact that he carried with him an 
ambulatory shrine adorned with the figures of four 
saints, a cross with Christ painted on it, and various 
other religious emblems, before which a light was kept 
burning day and night. Upon being questioned about 
his knowledge of the Spanish dids the Chief replied that 
his ancestors had been taught by a beautiful lady who 
wore a habit similar to that of the priests. His account 
convinced Massanet without need of further proof that 
the Texas were the Titlas among whom Mother Maria de 
Jess, Abbess of the convent of Concepcién de Agreda, 
had worked during her supernaturally aided journeys to 
New Spain many years before. The Chief expressed a 
desire to visit the Spaniards that he might learn more of 
their faith, asking to that end that a guide be left to 
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show the way to several of his kinsmen whom he would 
send to Coahuila. Captain de Leon promised the Chief 
that the Viceroy should be informed of his desire for 
missionaries, and Father Massanet promised the Indians 
that he himself would return to teach them the true 
faith. “Thus were sown the seeds of missionary activ- 
ity in Texas. 

The clearing up of the mystery of La Salle’s venture 
at Espiritu Santo caused great contentment in the minds 
of the authorities of New Spain, but they had learned 
their lesson. A danger past was not a danger forever 
forestalled. Captain de Leon had this fact in mind when, 
in drawing up the report of his expedition, he recom- 
mended as the best way to secure the “‘reduction’’ of the 
Indians an elaborate military program with priests at 
each presidio to teach the elements of Christianity and to 
bring the Indians to a knowledge of the true faith. Their 
work was merely complementary to that of the garrison, 
however, which was to maintain uninterrupted com- 
munication with Coahuila and to prevent the intrusion 
of Europeans. 


July 5, 1689, a Junta was convened to consider the 
report. [he meeting assumed a devout spirit from the 
first. Its members recognized the working of Divine 
Providence in the whole series of events connected with 
the search for the French colony, especially in the miracle 
that with one act the danger of foreign invasion of the 
realms of His Most Catholic Majesty had been averted, 
and an unknown treasure of souls revealed. They ren- 
dered thanks to the Deity for having used the pretext of 
French settlement to open the way for the extension of 
the Gospel, gratefully accepted Massanet’s offer to re- 
turn as missionary, and adjourned the meeting with a 
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benediction on the Viceroy. ‘There can be no doubt as 
to the sincerity of the motives of the viceregal author- 
ities. At most the Home Office did little more than give 
its sanction to measures which had already been put into 
effect, so that whatever suspicion which may be cast upon 
the character of subsequent Spanish activity among the 
Texas is to be fastened upon de Leén, who, as a man of 
favorable repute, marshalled events to the tune of his 
own interests. Another Junta, convened September 10, 
1689, approved his idea of an elaborate expedition to 
stamp out “‘the last vestige of French occupation’’ and 
to communicate with the Texas to ascertain if they were 
willing to have missionaries reside among them. The 
phrase ‘‘the last vestige of French occupation’”’ without 
doubt had reference to the groundless tales de Leon had 
heard from the Mescal Indians of eighteen Frenchmen 
in the Gulf Coast region, to subdue whom he proposed 
to take a force of one hundred ten men and twelve 
priests! 


By March of 1690 the expedition was ready. In 
accordance with the suggestion of the Bishop of Guadala- 
jara, the priests, five in number, were appointed from the 
brotherhood of the College of Queretaro, with Massanet 
as Ecclesiastic Commissary. Following approximately 
the route of his former journey, de Leén with his force 
arrived among the Texas May 22, and was warmly 
welcomed by them. The first three days among _ the 
Texas were very rainy; nothing could be done toward 
the selection of a site for the mission; and the enforced 
inactivity made it possible for the Spaniards to accept 
the hospitality of the Chief of the tribe. The priests 
especially were seeking to cement friendly relations with 
their future charges. 
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The morning of the third day Governor de Leon and 
Father Massanet together examined the immediate vi- 
cinity of the village and selected a fine wooded spot close 
to the brook as a suitable location for the mission. ‘That 
very afternoon the soldiers began to fell trees and to cart 
in the wood. The day following the selection of the 
mission site being the feast day of Corpus Christi, 
the Indians were notified of its celebration and large num- 
bers assembled to hear mass sung and see the procession 
with the blessed sacrament exposed. The soldiers, hav- 
ing been given leave, fired as many salutes as they could 
during the procession, at the elevation and at the close 
of mass, and after mass the royal standard was hoisted 
in the name of His Majesty, the King of Spain, a royal 
salute fired and the Te Deum Laudamus sung in thanks- 
giving. Altogether the pageant must have been an im- 
pressive one to the Indian mind. 


With the mission work so well under way de Leon 
began making plans for his immediate return to Coa- 
huila. Of the original five priests in the expedition only 
Fathers Fontcuberta, Francisco de Jesus Maria Casajas, 
and Antonio Bordoy were to remain. When the ques- 
tion arose as to how many soldiers should be left to 
garrison the mission, de Leon, in accordance with his 
military program, advocated fifty as a suitable number 
to assist in the “‘reduction’’ of the Indians to the true 
faith, but Father Massanet joined the Chief of the Texas 
in protesting. The Chief's objection was based on his 
experience with the unbridled license of the Spanish sol- 
diery among his people on their former visit, and Mas- 
sanet’'s, upon his knowledge that the men, not a choice 
lot at best, would set such bad examples before the In- 
dians as to hinder the work of the missionaries more 
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than aid it. The Texas Chief voluntarily gave de Leén 
assurance that three soldiers would be sufficient guard 
for the mission, and because of the friendly attitude of 
the Texas de Leon finally was persuaded to agree, though 
not without bitter words between himself and Massanet. 


Three days subsequent to the choice of the mission 
site, as the result of heroic effort, the church and military 
buildings were completed, and the soldiers immediately 
moved into them all those supplies which were to be left 
for the priests: twenty loads of flour, plows and plow- 
shares, axes, spades and “‘other little things” with which 
to begin their life in the wilderness. “Iwenty cows and 
two yoke of oxen completed their equipment, while that 
of the soldiers of the garrison consisted of nine of the 
King’s horses, some firelocks, a barrel of powder and 
some shot. 

A week from the celebracion feast of Corpus Christi, 
on the morning of the first of June, mass was celebrated, 
the Te Deum sung as the soldiers fired a royal salute, 
and the church and the village consecrated to the glory 
of St. Francis. The following day the cavalcade started 
homeward. With it went Father Massanet, who was 
to make a detail:d report to the government regarding 
the further extension of missionary work, and to make 
a list of supplies which would be necessary for the mission 
already established. 

From the very beginning the efforts of the mission- 
aries in San Francisco showed discouragingly meager re- 
sults. In the year following the departure of Captain de 
Leon, they established another mission, Santissima Nom- 
bre de Maria, a few miles to the north in an Indian village 
on the banks of the Neches river, under the ministry of 
Father de Jess Maria. It was a failure from the begin- 
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ning, and its dismal career ended in destruction by flood 
after two crops had failed and much of the mission prop- 
erty had been pilfered by the Indians, whose friendship, 
this soon, was beginning to change to recalcitrance and 
sullenness. 


Father Massanet, upon his return to Mexico with 
de Leon and the expedition, was asked to make a com- 
prehensive report to the Junta embodying recommenda- 
tions for the development of the mission field, a general 
description of the country and the natives, and his opin- 
ion regarding suitable sites for the establishment of 
Spanish settlements. ‘This new idea of colonization, in 
entire harmony with the policy of the viceregal govern- 
ment, was engendered by de Ledn’s recommendation that 
each mission be heavily garrisoned for the purpose of 
“rationalizing the natives and preventing the intrusion 
of Europeans.” 


The desired report was rendered September, 1690. 
In it Father Massanet called the attention of the Junta 
to the desirability of founding seven new missions in ad- 
dition to the one already existing, and urged the neces- 
sity of making ready, without delay, supplies for the 
fathers who remained at San Francisco, as well as for 
those who should go forth to the new posts. He asked 
earnestly that no presidios be placed among the Texas, 
and that none of the soldiers be allowed to enter the 
houses of the Indians lest the well-merited resentment 
of the savages at the behavior of the soldiers be directed 
toward the missionaries. His plan for the planting of a 
Spanish colony recommended first of all the Guadalupe 
country, both as a place of natural advantages and as 
a strategic site because of its situation halfway between 
Coahuila and the Texas, and its proximity to Espiritu 
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Santo Bay. His language was so well chosen, his argu- 
ments so direct and well founded that his recommenda- 
tions prevailed, and de Ledén’s military program gave 
way to an ecclesiastical one. The Junta issued orders for 
the aggregation of supplies; but, with due consideration 
for recurrent rumors of French activities in the Gulf 
Coast region, a military man was placed in charge of the 
expedition. Governor de Leén could not be spared from 
his province as upon former occasions; the expedition 
had grown to proportions which warranted the entire 
time of a single individual. Besides, de Leén had been 
charged with fraud in connection with the purchase of 
supplies for the expedition of 1690. 


In another Junta on November 28 it was resolved 
that the Viceroy should name a suitable leader, who 
should rank as commander-in-chief. Domingo Teran 
de los Rios was appointed to fill the new post, with def- 
inite instructions (1) to found eight new missions among 
the Texas and neighboring tribes; (2) to explore the 
country and its rivers; and (3) to investigate thoroughly 
the rumors of foreign settlement. “The expedition was 
organized in two parts, one of which was to proceed by 
land and the other by sea, for expediency in freighting 
the supplies for the missions. All the supplies were to 
be under the control of Massanet and his fellow priests, 
and no important action upon any matter was to be taken 
without consultation with him. De los Rios was given 
to understand that his part in the founding of the mis- 
sions was strictly limited to the control of the troops. 

The expedition set out May 16, 1691, composed of 
fifty soldiers, ten priests and three lay brothers. On 
June 13 the site of the present city of San Antonio was 
reached. Here on the shady banks of the San Antonio 
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River the footsore beasts of burden and travel-weary 
men rested for one day. Mass was said with military 
pomp, and Massanet noted the site as an excellent one for 
a settlement and a mission. 


June 15, at the Guadalupe River, Teran was met 
by the Jumano Indians with all their allies under the 
leadership of Juan Xaviata. They were on their way to 
Mexico bearing letters from the priests at San Francisco 
which told of general misfortune: bad crops, loss of live- 
stock and mission supplies by thievery, the outbreak of 
an epidemic of dysentery among the Indians, and the 
death of Father Fontcuberta. The supply store had been 
reduced by a hard winter and an extremely dry season 
to less than enough to furnish a bare existence; a condi- 
tion which had existed for some time and had aggravated 
the ravages of disease. 


In spite of the plight of the missionaries Captain 
Teran’s march was continued deliberately so that Cap- 
tain Martinez, who had been dispatched to the coast to 
look out for that part of the expedition which was to 
come from Vera Cruz by water, might catch up with 
the main body of the expedition. From the Trinity 
River, the priests, having become impatient with the slow 
pace of Teran’s progress, hurried on to the mission in 
advance of the company and approached it without ob- 
serving the customary precaution of giving notice by 
messenger before entering Indian villages. [hey were 
greeted by Father Bordoy and Father de Jesus Maria with 
tearful welcome. On August 4 the priests sent word 
to Teran of their safe arrival, and asked him not to camp 
closer than within one-half league of the village, for the 
sake of the safety of the soldiers. 


Between the departure of de Leén’s expedition and 
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the arrival of Teran, little real progress had been made 
at San Francisco de los Texas. While the epidemic 
lasted, the mission reaped an extraordinary harvest of 
souls, but this was not deceiving to the Spaniards. Even 
the priests were beginning to share the dissatisfaction of 
the soldiers of the garrison and to despair of any real ac- 
complishment in the task which had been set for them 
to do. A number of the men left by de Ledn had re- 
turned to Vera Cruz by water from Espiritu Santo, 
leaving ten soldiers for its keepers, who repeatedly threat- 
ened to leave the priests. Their flocks had died of star- 
vation, and the Indians’ resentment of the restrictions 
of civilization was rapidly deepening into hatred. 

Teran’s object to verify the rumors regarding the 
presence of the French failed, because he saw no French. 
His purpose to found new missions failed because he 
had brought insufficient new supplies for that purpose, 
but he was stayed from returning immediately to Mexico 
by the arrival of further orders which compelled him 
to complete his exploration. He was willing and even 
anxious to depart without delay, even though in doing 
so he left those missions already in existence. especially 
San Francisco, in a more precarious condition than be- 
fore; for news of the outrageous conduct of the Spanish 
soldiery among other tribes than the Texas had spread 
and caused universal suspicion of the Spaniards, and the 
Spaniards’ God. The gentile mind attributed the rapid 
succession of droughts, epidemics and other misfortunes 
to the jealous anger of the gods of the Indians at having 
been deserted. When Teran turned the dilapidated rem- 
nants of his expedition homeward, six of the priests, in- 
cluding Father Massanet, returned with him. 


When the party arrived again in Mexico and the re- 
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port of the expedition was read before the Junta, ‘Teran’s 
failure became more apparent, and discrepancies between 
his official diary and his letters began to appear. No 
action could be taken by the home government until full 
reports were in the hands of the Viceroy, and with the 
addition of Teran’s documents to the expediente relat- 
ing to the exploration and defense of the Gulf Regions, 
the matter entered an endless channel of legal pro- 
cedure. Interest in it waned; in fact, it was not until 
November that the viceregal authorities remembered to 
inquire of Captain Domingo Ramon, acting Governor of 
Coahuila since the death of Governor de Leon, regarding 
the progress the missionaries had made. 


Ramon’s reply, dated January 11, 1693, stated that 
the most recent news from Texas had been brought by 
two Indians who had arrived in Coahuila the previous 
October. “They reported that the priests were in good 
health but sorely in need of food, as their supplies had 
given out and most of their cattle had died. ‘The crops 
had been a total failure, and they were anxiously await- 
ing aid from Mexico. Ramon’s suggestion that a relief 
party of twenty men and supplies be sent immediately 
was adopted, and May 1 an expedition left Monclova 
headed by Captain Gregorio Salinas, with ninety-seven 
packloads of provisions and one hundred eighty horses 
for the use of the soldiers on the trip. 


Their arrival in San Francisco was an opportune one. 
The priests had already determined to abandon the mis- 
sion if nothing was heard from Mexico by July. They 
had not made an attempt to rebuild Santissima Nombre 
de Maria because it seemed at the time inadvisable, and 
its inhabitants had taken refuge at San Francisco—an 
additional burden upon its slender resources. Sickness 
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had broken out in the summer and fall. Provisions had 
been so low that the Indians had gladly accepted pieces 
of cowhide for food, the soldiers had eaten nothing but 
bits of dried meat and the priests a small corn cake twice 
a day. One crop had been washed away by floods, an- 
other had been ruined by drought; but these discourage- 
ments were not the only hardships to be endured. Purged 
of worldliness in the fire of their own privations, those 
men could subsist on crusts and endure suffering, but 
they could not without breaking see those few Indians 
who had been baptized on their deathbeds during the 
epidemic carried off by their kinsmen to burial with 
heathen rites. “Those Indians who had survived the 
epidemic were sick and hungry, their attitude had changed 
from sullenness to insolence, and they repeatedly threat- 
ened to kill the priests if they continued to remain in 
the country. It was plain that they desired nothing 
from the missionaries but food and gifts. 


Salinas remained at the mission only a week. Two 
of the priests, weakened by illness, returned to Mexico 
with him. ‘There was difficulty in inducing a guard of 
soldiers to remain. 


Upon the arrival of Salinas at Monclova July 17 
he forwarded a letter from Father Massanet to the Vice- 
roy. [hat personage could but wonder at its contents 
and guess at the circumstances which had driven Massanet 
so completely to alter his most cherished plan. A Junta 
was held August 31 to discuss the whole situation. 
That the Indians should be converted by force of arms, 
which Massanet had indicated in his letter with some 
finality as being the only way, was contrary not only to 
sound theology but to the very principle for which he 
had lived. ‘There was no immediate danger of inva- 
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sion by the French and no reason why the province of 
the Texas should not be abandoned; at least until at 
a more propitious time the work could be renewed and 
carried forward with more vigor. The resolutions of the 
Junta were shaped in accordance with this reasoning, and 
to that end Massanet was requested to examine other 
suitable sites for missions on the way home and Governor 
Salinas was ordered to provide military escort for the 
homeward journey of the priests. 


Events at the mission were not, however, shaping 
themselves in accordance with the program of the Junta. 
With the departure of Salinas for Mexico the priests 
noted increasing disquietude among the Indians. “They 
learned in August that through the machinations of the 
Texas all the surrounding tribes were to convene to plan 
a massacre of the Spaniards when cold weather began, 
and rumor had it that the French were implicated. De- 
spair among the little group gave way to that mental 
state which makes men capable of almost unlimited en- 
durance and unplumbed resources of courage in the pres- 
ence of danger. Soldiers and lay brothers did sentinel 
duty day and night. Four cannon which Massanet had 
secured at the expense of considerable trouble and delay 
were loaded and lighted fuses were kept ready as a pro- 
vision for emergency and as evidence to the Indians who 
approached the premises that the mission was held in 
readiness for momentary attack. All the while the In- 
dians were making frequent raids on livestock which be- 
longed to the mission community. Time dragged on 
until October, when the Texas Chief openly warned the 
corporal of the guards that his people were angry with 
the Spaniards and that they must leave. Massanet sum- 
moned the Chief to a formal interview to find if this was 
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true, and received insolent assurance from him that it 
was. Massanet told him sadly that he and his little band 
of coworkers would leave, but would defend their lives 
dearly if attacked. 


On October 25 the flight, which had been arranged 
with all secrecy, began. The bells and other heavier 
objects were buried, the more valuable ornaments were 
hurriedly packed to be carried away, and the mission was 
set on fire and burned to the ground as they left. For 
several days the fugitives were pursued by Indians but 
not molested. Four of the Spanish soldiers of the gar- 
rison* who had married Indian women deserted and re- 
turned to live with the Indians. By the time the Span- 
iards reached the Colorado River an Indian overtook 
them and told them that the deserters had already dug 
up the buried articles and distributed them. 


For forty days these creatures wandered aimlessly in 
the wilderness, finally arriving on the Gulf Coast. This 
gave them a clue to directions, and after four months of 
unbelievable suffering they arrived in Monclova on 
February 17, 1694. 


Massanet’s discouragement without doubt overcast 
the Junta. His arrival in Coahvila was greeted by a vice- 
regal dispatch asking him to recommend suitable sites for 
missions nearer Mexico. To it he replied that he had 
marked out desirable locations long ago but that his 
vigor and health had been spent in a task which was 80 
far fruitless; disheartenment overbalanced inspiration. 


The viceregal government sought consolation in de- 
nials of current rumors of French activity in the Texas 
*Joseph Urrutia, Nicolas Rodelo, Francisco Gonzales, and Marcos Juan. 


Urrutia became a great favorite with the Indians. When he finally returned 
to civilization he played an important role in the history of the provinces. 
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province, and at a Junta de Hacienda March 12 it was 
decided that under the circumstances no further action 
should be taken in regard to the founding of new mis- 
sions. Father Massanet was thanked for ‘‘the great ser- 
vices which he had rendered to both the Divine and Tem- 
poral Majesties,’ and Governor Salinas was instructed 
to provide supplies for the journey of the priests to the 
College at Queretaro, where they were to remain indefi- 
nitely. “hus the whole province of ‘Texas was formally 
abandoned. 


Before the abandonment of San Francisco de los 
Texas, Father Massanet had drawn upon his wide ex- 
perience among the Indians to formulate suggestions for 
the advancement of missionary work in Texas. ‘The 
necessity of shipping supplies overland for such a dis- 
tance subject to the raids and attacks of the Indians made 
the missions both expensive and precarious, as the sur- 
rounding fields could not be depended upon to furnish 
them grain or pasturage for the livestock. His first recom- 
mendation was that other situations be sought, and to 
this the Junta had already given its sanction. The Texas 
would not leave their lands, and were not willing to live 
in towns even in their own territory. They hated the mis- 
sionaries and every effort Uf the priests to win their re- 
spect was set at naught by the evil example of the sol- 
diers of the mission garrison.’ So Massanet recommended 
for each mission a presidio of enough soldiers to com- 
mand their respect. Because the sudden appearance in 
1715 of the Frenchman St. Denis with D. Medar Jalot 
and two companions at San Juan Bautista del Rio 
Grande came as a distinct surprise to the viceregal author- 
ities, they assented without parley to this recommenda- 
tion. Under the protection of a passport signed by 
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Governor M. de la Mota Cadillac of Louisiana, St. Denis 
had intended to buy livestock from the Spanish mission; 
in East Texas. Finding that they had been discontinued, 
according to his own account, he came on across Texas 
to find the Spanish. He said that with twenty-four Ca. 
nadian soldiers he had navigated the Mississippi River to 
the Red River, landed in Louisiana, and proceeded thene 
on foot to the land of the Texas, where he had been well 
received. Leaving all but three Frenchmen and accon- 
panied by Bernardino, an old Texas chieftain, and 
twenty-five Texas warriors, he had started in search of 
San Juan Bautista. 


Although Spanish interest in the northern frontier 
had waned, it flared again with a sudden access of energy 
at the reports of St. Denis’ presence in Texas. Suspecting 
that the real object of his presence on the Rio Grande was 
political observation and contraband trade, the viceregal 
authorities promptly seized him and forwarded him un- 
der guard to the City of Mexico. Meanwhile the Junta 
convened to question St. Denis more closely. The situa- 
tion in the Texas country appeared in a new light. Be- 
tween the evacuation of San Francisco in 1693 and the 
appearance of St. Denis in 1715, Spanish and French n- 
valry had centered about Pensacola Bay in Florida. For 
a time friendly relations had existed between the two 
countries in Europe, and the lack of a barrier between 
them in the Texas region had not been a matter of im- 
mediate concern. Now the necessity was apparent and 
doubly urgent, because St. Denis had been well received 
by the very Indians who had literally run the Spanish 
fathers out, and he bore a message from them to the effect 
that they desired the return of the missionaries. 


The outcome of the meeting of the Junta was an of 
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der issued by the Viceroy, Linares, authorizing the im- 
mediate organization of an expedition to visit the Texas 
country. [his movement was to serve the two-fold 
purpose of refounding the missions which had been aban- 
doned, and of reconnoitering for further evidences of 
French encroachment. With only a slight delay to 
await more clement weather, a little band of sixty-six 
souls,* organized under the military leadership of Cap- 
tain Domingo Ramon and the spiritual guidance of 
Father Isidro Felix de Espinosa, set out from Saltillo 
February 17, 1716.** At Queretaro nine ecclesiastics 
were recruited, including the Reverend Father Espinosa 
himself, and the little company set forth into the wil- 
derness. 


On June 29 they were met near what is now Cherokee 
County by one hundred fifty representatives of the 
Texas and many chieftains with signs of “‘inexpressible 
friendship.’ The peace pipe was smoked. ‘The 
Indians gave them roasting ears, watermelons, musk- 
melons and tamales and received from the Spaniards one 
hundred yards of blue cloth, forty fresadillos,*** thirty 
hats and twelve big handfuls of tobacco. The Indians 
were delighted and frankly admitted themselves very 
fond of Spanish things, especially the blue cloth.**** 





*This number included eight married women, two children, a negro man, and 
two Indian guides. 

**It is a common, but mistaken, idea that St. Denis was detained in Mexico City 
as2 military prisoner, and that he escaped from prison and returned to Nachito- 
ches after a series of thrilling adventures. Captain Ramén’s own hand includes 
his name with those of his two companions, de Medar Jalot and Juan Largen, 
in his diary in “‘a list of those persons who went on the journey.” 

***Fresa means ‘‘strawberry’’: -dillo is a suffix indicating diminutive size. There 
sno word in modern Spanish comparable to fresadillo. That it might mean 
“little strawberries’’ is highly improbable. 

****This favoritism for blue is a tribute to the excellent work of Madre Maria 
Jesus de Agreda in Texas some two hundred years prior to this date. She 
affected a blue habit; and in honor of her it was a common custom of Coahuilan 
tribes in northern Mexico to shroud their dead in blue. 
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While they were assembled together, Ramon told them 
through an interpreter, that the Spaniards were come to 
their land that their souls might know the holy law and 
the will of the King and the Viceroy, Linares, who had 
ordered the expedition, and that for their good govern- 
ment it would be necessary to elect a captain general. The 
meeting ended with more pledges of friendship and 
Ram6on’s acceptance of barbarian honors. 


On the afternoon of June 31, Captain Ramon, 
accompanied by the priests, the Indian Chief and a 
few others, departed in quest of a mission site. ‘The sit- 
uation they selected seemed ideal. It was on the bank 
of a small stream just southwest of what is now the 
town of Alto, Cherokee County, in the Nacadoche vil- 
lage, which was the trading center of linguistically related 
tribes aggregating five hundred in number.* The In- 
dians themselves were clean, of agreeable presence and 
smiling countenances, and obedient to the padres and the 
soldiers. They were skillful to a degree, thrifty, given 
to agricultural pursuits and accustomed to live in vil- 
lages, each family in its separate house. 


The first five days of the month of July were spent 
in the construction of the mission building with the help 
of the Indians. Before it was completed, Ramé6n elected 
a governor of the mission and gave possession of the 
building to the priests in the name of His Majesty, the 
King of Spain. When the building was completed, the 
priests dedicated it to the uses of God and of the Church 
in the name of San Francisco. Ramon hurried on to 
complete his task of founding three other missions. ** 


*The Nabedache, Neche, Necachau, and Nacono tribes. 


**Nuestra Sefiora de la Purissima Concepcién for the Aynai, Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe for the Nacadoche, and San José for the Nazones. 
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The seeds of this second attempt at the “‘reduction’”’ 
of the Indians seeemd about to fall upon very fertile soil. 
To make the work of the priests easier, the customs of 
the Indians were very similar to those they had known 
before. Their diet, consisting of nuts, beans, corn, wild 
game and acorns, though not luxurious, was sufficient, 
and each man possessed two or three well-cared-for 
horses. Good Father Olivares comments indulgently up- 
on the comical manner in which all the members of a 
family would interchange the articles of clothing the 
Spaniards had given them, so as to seem like different 
persons every day. He notes triumphantly that they 
seemed apt at learning Spanish, were inclined to pray, 
and solicited baptismal water freely, but as a rueful after- 
thought, adds that they were warlike and killed each 
other for very trivial matters. 


Meanwhile, Linares had been succeeded in office by 
the Marquis de Valero. As the result of the experience 
of 1689-93, various recommendations for procedure in 
missionary work which ensued included the fortifica- 
tion of the Bay of Espiritu Santo, the establishment of 
a mission and a presidio on the banks of the San An- 
tonio River, and the granting of an indulgence to the 
missionaries in allowing them to draw an annual salary 
of six hundred pesetas* each; and eventually the found- 
ing of a town at that very strategic point. Father Hidalgo 
brought matters to a head by stating in a letter to the 
Viceroy that the establishment of presidios was advisable 
in view of the fact that the Indians had French guns. The 
fact was that in the twenty-two years of Spanish colo- 
nial inactivity the French had worked up a lucrative 
trade with the Indians, exchanging knives, axes and guns 


_ 


*Approximately $168.00. 
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for horses, cattle and buffalo. St. Denis was engaged in 
this trade at the time of his appearance at San Juan Bau- 
tista. Although Captain Ramon was not the author, he 
was certainly the most energetic sponsor of this program. 
His views were based upon the practicability of having 
a well-guarded harbor where supplies for all the mis- 
sions might be landed, to obviate the tedious and preca- 
rious journeys necessary for overland shipments; a point 
of distribution not too far away from Coahuila; and 
money in the missions to induce the Indians to come 
to them. 


Plans for a religious empire, in the rosy glow of 
which uneasiness about French encroachment again faded 
away, were maturing rapidly in Mexico when suddenly 
a messenger from Captain Ramon in Texas brought news 
to the Marquis de Valero that the danger and misery 
afflicting the inhabitants of that distant territory were 
alarming; that there was an extreme scarcity of grain, 
and in case some aid was not received, he would be 
obliged to abandon the province and return to Coahuila 
with his garrison of soldiers. 


The Viceroy attended to the messages of Captain Ra- 
mon with solicitude and ordered the governor of Coa- 
huila, Don Manuel de Alarcon, to provide the necessary 
things to remedy the misery of the Indians. In addi- 
tion to supplies he was to send out fifty married soldiers 
of good character, three master carpenters, an ironworker, 
and a brickmason, at a salary of four hundred pesos* a 
year each, to instruct the Indians and to build up a town 
about San Francisco. De Valero’s term of office was one 
of flagrant mismanagement. The priests continually 


* Approximately $112.00. 
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complained that an insufficient number of very evil men 
had been sent them for protection; that provisions came 
very irregularly, if at all; and that all he did was to 
establish the presidio of San Antonio de Béxar, a move 
which, though wise, in no way alleviated the precarious- 
ness of their situation. 

Don Alarcén’s commission to send soldiers and arti- 
sans which were to be the nucleus of the adjoining towns, 
was never fully carried out: the viceregal government was 
breathlessly awaiting the turn of affairs in Europe, which 
would or would not plunge Mexico into war along with 
the mother country. 

War did break out between Spain and France. In 
America, the French invaded Pensacola Bay, May 19, 
1719, and surprised the soldiers on guard at the presidio. 
One month later the French from Nachitoches, led by 
St. Denis, attacked the missions. The Marquis San Mi- 
guel de Aguayo, who was governor of Coahuila at the 
time, received orders to attack the French and to that end 
set out for the Texas country with an expedition of five 
hundred men and some missionaries. His efforts were 
unavailing. Upon first being attacked the missionaries 
and the reduced number of inhabitants who lived in the 
frontier settlements of Texas, fled for safety to the pre- 
sidio of San Antonio de Béxar. Furthermore, the Mar- 
quis had not reached the Colorado River when he was 
overtaken by a messenger with a royal cédula which 
stated that peace was pending and hostilities had ceased. 

A rapid readjustment of his plans was necessary. 
Instead of returning to Mexico when the necessity of at- 
tacking the French was removed, he marched in the wake 
of St. Denis’ retreat and re-established the old missions 
and founded new ones. In an eighteen months’ expedi- 
tion he distributed two hundred and seventy soldiers to 
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guard the provinces: one hundred in Nuestra Senora & f 
los Dolores de los Adaes, because it was situated only f 
thirty-seven miles from Nachitoches and was therefor 
the outpost of Spanish dominion; ninety in La Bahia dq 
Espiritu Santo because of its strategic importance; and 
only fifty-three in the presidio of San Antonio de Beéxar, 
presumably because it was nearer Coahuila and could kk 

more quickly reinforced. 

By this time it was apparent that Spanish influence f 
in the provinces could never be upheld by the missions. f 
At San Francisco the priests had undergone unbelievable 
hardships. The predatory habits of the Apaches and 
Lipanes had reduced their flocks and frightened away f 
numbers of mission Indians. 

Upon arriving at the site of San Francisco de lof 
Neches, the Marquis de Aguayo struck camp where the 
old presidio had been and immediately began the work f 
of rehabilitating the church. The Governor of the In- f 
dians co-operated by sending such a force of men to work f 
that it was possible the next day, August 4, 1722, of 
celebrate the feast of re-establishing the holy Catholic f 
faith which had been abolished in Texas. The Governor 
of the province came with all his battalions to the dedi F 
catory services. Mass was sung by Father Margil, and > 
a salvo was fired by all the companies of soldiers, to th f 
accompaniment of the ringing of bells, the blowing of 
horns and the beating of drums. The Marquis add § 
succinctly in his diary that the Indians ‘‘assisted ad- 
mirably.”’ 

After the dedication, at Father Espinosa’s suggestion 
all congregated in the dwelling house of the priests, and 
in his presence and before all the captains and offices § 
of the battalion, in the name of the King he appointed 
a governor of the missions, and invested him with com- 
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plete military command. ‘The Indians were dressed for 
the occasion entirely in Spanish clothing and were per- 
fectly happy, because they never before in their lives had 
received somuch. While they were in this frame of mind 
and before the meeting broke up, Father Espinosa told 
them that the purpose of all this was principally the zeal 
of His Majesty for the salvation of their souls, and that 
they were to be admitted to His royal protection to de- 
fend them from all their enemies. He made it clear to 
them that the gifts the French had made them were to get 
their buffalo and horses and to enslave their women and 
children, while the Spanish King gave them gifts in 
abundance, as they had seen, without asking for even one 
buffalo or getting a symbol of recompense, desiring only 
that they enter into the fold of the Church. He added 
that for this purpose it was necessary for them to con- 
gregate around the mission into a town, and although 
this had not been required before, it now must be done 
without fail. 

Father Espinosa was conversant with their language. 
They understood him perfectly and unanimously agreed 
to fulfill the request. The crop of the season was soon 
to be harvested. He directed the Governor to see that 
each able-bodied adult got land and plenty of water with 
which to irrigate it. The ceremony of actual possession, 
reminiscent of ancient Greek “earth and water’’ or Nor- 
man seizin, was performed, and Father José Guerra 
of the College of Queretaro was named to remain with 
a small garrison of soldiers in charge of the mission. 
Other priests and officers of the expedition blessed him 
and urged all possible zeal and speed in the saving of 
souls, and the group, homeward bound, disappeared in 
the shadows of a thick pine grove. 

[To be continued. A bibliography of sources for this 
series will be included in a later issue. | 
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By SAM ACHESON 


HEN Hubert Howe Bancroft, organizer and 
\ \ onlie begetter of the History Company of San 
Francisco, became a victim of the ambition to be 
an author, he proposed ‘“‘to do a large work’’. He had 
elected to write history; and since history, like economics, 
has something to do with the land and its people, he 
chose ‘‘to cover a large territory’’. It must have been 
some such train of reasoning that justified to the author 
the existence of the final enormous output of his factory, 
At last standing in front of the bookcase with the stag- 
gering thirty-nine volumes of his History of the Pacific 
States, he probably shared the expansive sentiments of 
other manufacturers who have successfully managed 
large-scale production over a period of years. 


On occasion, however, the mystery of the existence 
of this creation for which he was directly responsible 
could overpower the matter-of-fact business man. In 
this mood he was disposed to shift all the credit for his 
literary industries to ‘‘Omnipotent accident’, and could 
write, ‘I can but feel that in this great work I was but the 
humble instrument of some power mightier than IJ, call it 
Providence, Fate, Environment or what you will’. Call 
the moving force anything you please, the turn-out of 
the History Company does cover a large territory and it 
is a large work. According to his own estimates, the 
historian accomplished the scientific, unprejudiced record- 
ing of the history of a territory not less than 3,000,000 
square miles in area, extending from Alaska to the Pana- 
ma Isthmus, ‘‘the whole western half of North America, 
in fact nearly one twelfth of the earth’s land surface”. 
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But a by-product of that same literary industry 
stands out as an equally imposing monument, also self- 
erected, to the life of this singular individual. “The Ban- 
croft Library, now the greater part of the University of 
California’s collection of western Americana and His- 
panic-American material, represents the first successful 
utilization of the refuse in any American packery. From 
the documents gathered by the historian, in his histories, 
has come stuff for the works of a long and notable list 
of present-day scholars. Considered together, the collec- 
tion brought together by Bancroft’s bibliomania and the 
finished product manufactured from that raw material 
entitle him to a place of prime importance among the 
pioneers of American industry. He was the first indus- 
trialist in America to apply machinery to the production 
of literature. As such we may honor him. 


Born in central Ohio in 1832, Bancroft was forced 
early in life to make his own way in the world. He 
entered the services of a bookseller in Buffalo, this signifi- 
cant experience occurring in 1848 when he was but six- 
teen years old. His first contact with literature was, 
therefore, to a certain extent professional. At the time, 
though, it would have been impossible to forecast that 
this Mid-western offshoot of old Puritan stock would 
some day hope ‘“‘to do for the last western earth’s end 
what Homer did for Greece’. His behavior was entirely 
normal and in harmony with the disporting of his fellow 
clerks. He relaxed a little from Puritanical ideas of 
propriety, bought a high hat, a cane, and even smoked, 
now and then a surreptitious cigar. He fell into “bad 
Ways, tramping the streets at night with jovial compan- 
ions, indulging in midnight suppers and all night 
dancings’’. Conscience pricked at first faithfully; then 
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he became more restless and finally, neglecting his Bible 
his prayers and all those Sabbath restraints which had 
held him back from rushing headlong to destruction, hy 
gave himself over to “hardness of heart’. In fine, as he 
relates, “‘into that bookseller’s shop I went with all th 
untempted innocence of a child; out of it I came with 
the tarnish of so-called manly experience’. It almost 
seemed as if Clio, chaste and remote, could never hope to 
claim this votary of more immediate charms. But Clio 
was patient, and she knew her man. 


With a bankrupt conscience, then, and a certain 
restlessness, the youngster was in fair condition to answer 
the California gold rush four years later. For practical 
asests he had only his passage out and a consignment of 
“hard stock’’ which his employer in Buffalo was willing 
to risk on the venture. He carried though, next to his 
heart, the image of a face, ‘“‘not what one would call 
beautiful, but very refined and very sweet’’. 


As soon as he had arrived at the new metropolis at 
the Golden Gate, shrewd Yankee instincts for trade, 
which were not entirely lacking in the new Homer, 
quickly asserted themselves. While others struck rich 
veins of gold and squandered their wealth in a single 
night, Bancroft slowly piled one honest nickel on top of 
another. Then a widowed sister placed her all, some 
$5500, on this plodding dark horse, and in 1856 the 
new firm of H. H. Bancroft and Company, booksellers 
and stationers, was opened in San Francisco. Three 
years later he journeyed East and claimed Miss Emily 
Ketchum as his bride. The business in the meantime had 
been prospering and expanding. A disturbance shortly 
afterwards in the eastern part of the United States was to 
insure him even greater affiuence. ‘“Then’’, chronicles the 
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sible | future historian in one of the shortest summaries in all 
had his great work, ‘‘Rebellion roared and for the next five 
n, he | years fortunes were thrust on California merchants’. 
ashe | The Civil War sent prices up on the coast and made Cali- 
l the [| fornia merchants rich. Bancroft did not fight, but he was 
with | able to secure for a series of commonwealths, among 
most | which some were even then spilling blood, “‘more full 
peto | and complete early historical data than any government 
Clio } or people on earth enjoy today’”’. 


Two fragments of Omnipotent accident, however, 
rtain — lodged themselves in the soul of the bookseller about this 
swet — time. Each set up an irritation to overcome which he 
tical | was forced to re-orient his life; and from these two occur- 
itof fF rences dates the beginning of his prodigious thirty years 
lling f of literary industry. In the year of his marriage there 
> his f appeared at his office one day a certain William H. 
call f Knight, an ambitious but impractical compiler of a hand- 
book on the Pacific Coast. He propesed that his almanac 
isat — be assured to the reading public through the medium of 
rade, § Bancroft’s money. Little realizing where his step would 
mer, ultimately lead him, the merchant took over the job of 
rich publication. On his own shelves were practically no 
ngle — source books for such a work, but he agreed to test both 
p of the idea and the editor by permitting him to secure the 
ome necessary material elsewhere if he could. When Knight 
the returned with some seventy books relating to California, 
llers Oregon, Washington and Utah, he astounded his 
hree patron. ‘I did not imagine there were so many!’’ Ban- 
nily croft exclaimed, unaware that his excitement over this 
had comparatively insignificant catch was but the symptom 
rtly of a terrible malady. Heedless of the warning, he began 
is to collecting, and by 1862 he had amassed one thousand 
volumes relating to the Pacific littoral. 
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Where the original dragnet had brought in pamphlets 
on climate and trade and farm potentialities, subsequent 
castings revealed that the sea was even richer in old 
chronicles and speculations on the territory before the 
Anglo-Saxons had pre-empted it. “Thus the character of 
the collection began changing sharply. What was 
originally intended as a boosters’ manual was now be. 
coming in Bancroft’s very hands the raw materials of 
history. Must Clio now be served? The call was clear, 
but faint; and, without any understanding that she was 
beckoning to him personally, Bancroft followed blindly 
along the paths of the maze. His researches were at first 
confined to California, but each step outward disclosed 
more and ever more of the precious quicksands of records 
which must be bought up quickly or else be dissipated 
in the witless onrush of time. ‘The farther he went the 
deeper he sank, and on every hand there was history! 
history! more and more of the fatal commodity. He 
bought steadily, but the stuff seemed inexhaustible. 
California was a big territory, yes; but there was Lower 
California; and together they were but a drop in the 
bucket, for beyond the Sierras lay New Mexico and 
Texas; and far, far, beyond, in even more tempting 
vista, lay all of Mexico and Central America, luring him 
with the rich ore of their chronicles. The magnificence 
of the vein lashed him into a hectic, furious pace and he 
bought madly, deliriously. It seemed as if the acquisitive 
instinct in its most primitive form, thwarted and denied 
by the bookseller when the California hills were being 
gutted of their gold, was at last having its revenge on 
him. “And so it was’, he confesses, ‘“when the collec- 
tion reached 1000 volumes I fancied I had them all; 
when it had grown to 5000 volumes, I saw it was but 
begun.”’ 
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The Civil War was progressing nicely in 1862, as 
was, likewise, his own business, so that he could travel 
over to Europe to continue his pillaging. But there he 
fell a victim to another idea which lodged in his soul— 
the second fragment of Omnipotent accident which gave 
a new direction to his life. In England and on the Con- 
tinent he met for the first time people who thought it “‘a 
disgrace to engage in trade’, and from these passing 
acquaintances he received a most upsetting concept. ‘“‘Is 
there then’’, he inquired of his soul, ‘“‘something better 
than money that these men should scorn to soil their 
fingers with it?’’ ‘Ihe answer came slowly, but in seven 
years he answered in the affirmative, translating the 
thought into action as he began his great work with his 
entry into the field of history writing. Surely, at the 
time, there was no preserve more sacred to the gentleman 
and the scholar. 


In the meantime Clio was being reinforced by the 
allurements of Paris and London bookshops. On every 
hand he found more of the treasure and every volume he 
touched seemed to turn to his purpose. He went to 
Spain, pausing long enough in Madrid and other cities 
to snatch up a few crates full; he travelled on to Mar- 
seilles, to Nice, into Italy and on to Rome; he proceeded 
on to Vienna and up into Germany. Everywhere he 
found morsels to feed his mania and seized upon them, 
however insignificant; for as he relates, “I had long 
since ceased to resist the malady’’. He never paused at 
this time to inquire into the nature or quality of any 
work: it was easier and cheaper to buy it than to spend 
time in examining its value. 


He returned home, satisfied with his loot. Now, he 
thought, his task of collecting data on one-twelfth of the 
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world’s land surface was done. In his own words he 
had rifled America of its treasures, he had ransacked 
Europe; and after his success in Spain, “‘Asia and Africa 
may as well be passed by’’. He now had 10,000 volumes 
relating to the province which he had staked out for him- 
self, over fifty times more than he had ever dreamed were 
in existence when he had begun. Here he would rest, 
But softly; his London agent sends exciting news. The 
famous Andrade collection of more than 7000 volumes 
gathered in Mexico through forty years of a similar pas- 
sion, is offered for sale in France. He sends $5000 and 
receives 3000 volumes. And thus the flame was fired 
anew until twenty years later, at the end, the collection 
had reached the grand sum of 50,000 volumes, not to 
mention the stacks of newspaper files, personal narratives 
and other lesser fry. For one purchase, that of the 
Ramirez collection, he had to dig up $30,000; but con- 
solation came in the fact that at this market level, his 
entire collection would ‘“‘foot up a million dollars’. 

With the collection came the purpose, although at 
first without form or sharpness. In 1869 his wife died, 
leaving the rich widower of thirty-seven with a void 
which the making of more money somehow refused to 
fill. Then floating around in the back of his head was 
that dangerous judgment on Mammon which had been 
a relic of the European trip. He thought of religion, but 
this anodyne ‘“‘tended rather to excite longings than to 
allay them’’. So in these unsettling circumstances Ban- 
croft definitely turned to the solace of literary produc- 
tion, determined to write a history that should both 
recreate a world and defy a universe. 

Next to the interminable volumes of history that 
bore his name, Bancroft took most pride in the ‘‘system” 
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he evolved for ‘‘eviscerating’’ the materials in his library. 
Having placed the collection in a separate building, he 
next employed a large number of people to plow through 
the welter of words, indexing, classifying and filing away 
the entire contents in an orderly fashion. ‘These helpers 
in the accumulation and arrangement of the ‘‘evidence’”’ 
for his writings numbered in the aggregate as high as 
six hundred: they saved him, he carefully estimated, 
some 400 years of solitary drudgery. His system, he was 
certain, consisted of ‘‘the application of business methods 
and the division of labor’ to scholarship. 


The more delicate job of producing extracts and 
notes from authorities Bancroft entrusted to some twenty 
“literary assistants’. Headed by one Henry L. Oak, 
these assistants were of great aid in the master’s labors, 
as he generously admitted; but they later produced most 
damaging evidence against the master himself. From the 
later confessions of Oak and his confederates, as well, no 
doubt, as from Bancroft’s own ingenuous memoirs, a 
present-day writer believes that he has stumbled upon 


a literary deception almost incredible in its boldness and 
extent’ ’. 


“In no sense was Hubert Howe Bancroft the author 
of the histories that bear his name,’’ continues Mr. George 
Creel of San Francisco. Ina curiously bitter attack, Mr. 
Creel even cites chapters and volumes which he claims 
were the work first of one assistant and then another. All 
of which, of course, calls into consideration the merits, 
if not the ethics, of all ‘‘ghost writing.”’ If one man 
sign the work of another, does the fact necessarily invali- 
date the work itself? Periodic revelations that the prac- 
tice of ghost writing, like cannibalism, continues to sur- 
vive in the world, are almost always good for a thrill 
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among the more jaded members of society, yet it is a 
practice not without honorable precedent. Since Moses 
produced the second version of the Ten Commandments 
to this day of syndicated articles by certain celebrities of 
the ring and the book, some of the best people have been 
addicted to the practice. And Bancroft, if in truth he did 
not write his own histories, may at least be credited, as is 
not always possible in parallel situations, with having 
read every line which his ghosts wrote. 

The worth and “‘soundness’’ of Bancroft’s outpour- 
ings, quite aside from the ethics of their composition, 
might easily furnish the subject matter of a highly divert- 
ing debate. On the one side would be found the lone 
and lonely Mr. Creel, a gladiator of Truth, while ranged 
formidably around him would be that host of scholarly 
lions who relish nothing so much as journalistic flesh. 
But these ultimates of Bancroft’s histories are after all 
immaterial. What is more important, for the student 
of economic history, is a glance at the sales methods 
which put Bancroft Common at the top of the list. Or, 
to use Bancroft’s own terminology, let us see what it 
meant ‘‘to bring one’s brains to the market’. 

The manuscript of the first volume of the Native 
Races, the initial division of the history which covers 
North America from before the dawn of history to the 
coming of the Spaniards, was completed in the spring of 
1874. Bancroft had invested a fortune and twenty years 
concern in bringing the endeavor to this stage, and he 
therefore set about to distribute it in no light-hearted 
fashion. Scholars heretofore in America had been con- 
tent to trust their brain children to chance, foolishly be- 
lieving that their worthiness would best be tested by the 
sink or swim ordeal. There had always existed, of 
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course, that politer form of sales promotion wherein 
the author, discreetly remaining in the background, 
indulges in fervent prayer for success and merely lets it be 
known to his critical friends that he will take no offense 
in the event a little log-rolling develops in his favor. But 
foran unknown author to push his wares personally un- 
der the very noses of the judges and to collect written 
testimonials before the product was even on the market, 
this was a bold and novel piece of strategy. “Thus when 
Bancroft journeyed East that August in the interest of 
his sales campaign, a distinct shock was in store for 
the literary world. 


“It is safe to say,’’ reads a contemporary account of 
the pilgrimage in one of the monthly magazines com- 
mitted to safe remarks, “‘that there has not occurred in 
the literary history of the United States a more piquant 
surprise than when Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft made 
his appearance last Autumn among the literary men of 
the Atlantic cities, bearing in hand the first volume of 
his great work. That California was to be counted upon 
to yield wit and poetry was known by all; but the de- 
liberate result of scholarly labor was just the product 
not reasonably to be expected from a community thirty 
years old. That kind of toil seemed to belong rather 
toa society a little maturer, to a region of public libraries 
and universities. Even the older states had as yet yielded 
it but sparingly; and was it to be expected from San 
Francisco? ~Had Mr. Bancroft presented himself wear- 
ing a specimen of the Sequoia gigantea for a buttonhole 
bouquet, it would hardly have seemed more surprising.” 

Arriving in New England, Bancroft met, by acci- 
dent, at the railway station in New Haven, one of his 
lukewarm friends from the West, President Gilman of 
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the University of California. “Though Gilman had re. 
fused to vouch for the production in California, he read- 
ily offered to make amends by introducing the author 
on the following Tuesday to some of his learned asso- 
ciates at the “‘scientific association’’ meeting. Here at 
Hartford the aspirant for literary honors met, among 
others, Dr. Asa Gray of Harvard, Professor Brewer of 
Yale, and the editor of the Hartford Courant, who treat- 
ed the suppliant ‘‘with a scarcely anticipated kindness”, 
Bancroft’s plan at this time was first to secure written 
testimonials and, failing this, to secure as many letters 
of introduction to other authorities as could be wheedled 
out of each august presence. But more valuable for his 
objective was a less conspicuous personage whom he also 
met at the same gathering. This individual was Porter 
C. Bliss, a former secretary to the American Legation at 
Mexico Ctiy and a man interested in Mexican antiquities 
and history. Bliss was to prove a powerful Archimedes’ 
lever in the assault on the haughty New England circle. 
In one of his rare moments of ingratitude and petulance, 
Bancroft later described his friend as having ‘‘the ap- 
pearance of a Wandering Jew overtaken by Mexican 
highwaymen and forced to a partial exchange of apparel 
with them. His mind was no less disjointed than his 
manner.’ At the moment, though, he seemed a para- 
gon, especially in view of his glib familiarity with the 
names of notables; so that for a consideration, Bliss 
agreed to accompany the pilgrim as a disinterested com- 
panion. It was not until several weeks later that Bliss 
own mania, which expressed itself in an overweening in- 
terest in genealogy, began to wear on the nerves of the 
historian. 
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Proceeding to Cambridge, ‘‘the center of the class to 
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They secured 


an audience with J. G. Palfrey and first Bancroft. then 


Bliss sought to break down his sales resistance. 


But in 


vain. At last the old gentleman broke in on the flood 
of words: “‘Oh, don’t talk to me of new fields and new 
efforts! Iam finished, I am forgotten among men. Ask 
me to look at nothing, say nothing, do nothing.’’ With 
this the pair retreated and Bancroft was able to salvage 


out of the confusion only one impression. 


“In that 


weazen face, in that pinched form and much worn man- 
ner, I see no excellence for me to study.’’ A sorry picture 
indeed these two must have made as they retreated, plod- 
ding along under a hot sun, Bancroft a discouraged but 
not disheartened specimen of the new-world scholar- 
ship, with a bundle of proof sheets under his arm, and 
Bliss, shorter by many inches, ‘‘with chin well up, head 
thrown back, his large gray, glassy eyes looking straight 
before him as if he were starting for a walk around the 
world’. On the street they ran down another notable, 
but this scholar was so impervious to genius as to reply, 
“No. I have no time for such things, know nothing 


about them and have no interest in them.”' 


Whereupon 


the pilgrim blasted the native with another unfavorable 
impression and consigned him to oblivion: ‘‘I even forget 


his name’. 


But the suppliants were destined to come upon men 
“with hearts as well as heads’. 


the recent acquaintance, Dr. Asa Gray. 


The first of these was 
They found 


him in the botanical garden, and he listened with “‘atten- 
tive interest."” Not contemning tact, this scholar per- 
suaded Bancroft from his objective of wresting written 
opinions on the book before publication, urging rather 


that such expressions should be allowed to come “‘nat- 
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urally and voluntarily’. He also obliged with a sheaf 
of introductions, among which were letters to Francis 
Parkman and Charles Francis Adams. And with this 
fresh start the pilgrims shortly were armed with letters 
for a score or more of victims. 


When they got in to see James Russell Lowell, the 
sales talk began immediately. The prospect listened, 
without saying a word and without a nod, for fully 
five minutes. The author at last “‘was quite ready to 
take offense, once the suspicion came that I was regarded 
as a bore. ‘Perhaps I tire you?’’’ he suggested. 


“Oh,” answered the scholar, ‘pray, go on.” And 
in the end he too obliged with another term in the geo- 
metric progression of the collectors’ chain letter. They 
were getting on swimmingly now. Wendell Phillips 
welcomed them cordially and Bancroft was disposed to 
write the orator down as having “‘a bright, genial face” 
and as being ‘“‘the embodiment of shrewd wisdom and 
practical philosophy’’. 


At Amesbury they paused long enough to hear John 
Greenleaf Whittier exclaim, ‘“What materials for poems 
will be gathered up in these volumes!’’ They cornered 
William Dean Howells at Cambridge and this worthy in 
the end agreed to use a review of the Native Races in the 
Atlantic, which he was then piloting. The editor of 
the North American Review was equally gracious; the 
judgment would be left to Francis Parkman. The his- 
torian even met George Bancroft, another man inter- 
ested in history writing but, the Californian hastened 
to add, ‘‘with whom [| am in no way related”. Then 
one Saturday they took a day off and went to Martha's 
Vineyard, where President Grant ‘‘was enjoying the 
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intellectual feasts spread before him by the encamped 
Methodists.’ 

The Sage of Concord, though, had thus far eluded 
them. On reaching Boston again, they took the train to 
see Emerson. He, too, was ‘‘gracious enough,’ and im- 
mediately penned letters of introduction to Dr. Draper 
and William Cullen Bryant; but on the subject nearest 
the Californian’s heart, “‘the great philosopher was cold 
and unsympathetic’. Only Bliss was able to save the 
encounter from disaster, by a natural shift to the topic 
of ancestors. Knowing the intricate ramifications of 
Emerson’s family as of every other family of New Eng- 
land, Bliss ‘‘easily established’ a distant relationship 
with Emerson. As his companion raced merrily along 
in this happiest of all possible fields, stringing sires and 
grandsires with voluble ease, Bancroft grew restless; he 
took up his hat and even rose to leave. But these gest- 
ures of impatience made no difference to the genealogist 
who must go through all the generations, roots, trunk 
and branches. In the end, however, Bancroft had to 
admit that Bliss touched a more responsive chord than 
he, and he was obliged to say that Bliss ‘‘quite thawed 
Emerson before he left him’. 


There were dozens of letters yet to be used but, with 
the exception of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edward Everett 
Hale and a few others whom they had not found at 
home, Bancroft felt he had seen all the chief literary 
people of New England; and he was satisfied enough 
with results. ‘‘I knew by this time,’’ he declared, “‘that 
my book would receive some good reviews in that quar- 
ter.’ They accordingly moved on to assault the gates 
of New York. Here the market was canvassed almost 
as industriously as in New England, but there were 
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other details to be considered. In the matter of a pub- 
lisher, he readily saw that it would be an advantage to 
have the imprint of an Eastern house. He took care of 
this detail by financing it properly; and he could next 
turn to the foreign market for the exportable surplus. 


Since business affairs were calling him back to San 
Francisco, Bancroft was forced to rely on the advice of 
an agent in disposing of the English export. John 
Brown, Esq., of Woodford, Essex, agreed to act in this 
capacity, and was not long in informing the author that 
the English publishers desired thirty pounds for adver- 
tising purposes, to which were to be added twenty pounds 
more if the book was well received by the press. This 
request at first stumped the novice, but he was determined 
that nothing should be left undone by him to give the 
Native Races an even break. Mr. Brown had an even 
more unusual request: the work as sold in England 
should be dedicated to some Englishman prominent in 
science or letters. It is doubtful if Bancroft had ever 
heard of John Lubbock, but he readily signed at the dic- 
tation of Mr. Brown, and the English edition read: ‘T 
dedicate this work to Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., 
F. R. S., as a tribute of my high esteem.’’ Copies of the 
book and letters were then sent to Herbert Spencer, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, Max Mueller, Lecky, Carlyle and others. 
Spencer later replied, “‘In less than a year I hope to send 
you the first volume of The Principles of Sociology in 
which you will see that I have made frequent and im- 
portant uses of your book.’’ Lecky, the other respond- 
ent, was more fulsome: “‘It (the Native Races) will bea 
notable monument of American energy, as well as of 
American genius. The..style...is... vivid and... 
flowing.” 
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The firm of Maisonneuve were next enlisted to care 
for the French distribution, while Brockhaus agreed to 
do their best in the portions of the continent outside the 
pale of civilization. 

The net result of all this careful planning was most 
flattering. Soon the reviews came pouring in: two large 
quarto scrap books were filled to overflowing, and still 
they came. It would be impossible to list all the re- 
views, but Bancroft made a selection which is significant 
for its order if not for its form. “The comments he noted 
for posterity were those of the London Times, Westmin- 
ster Review, London Standard, North American Re- 
view, L’Eco d'Italia of New York, Hartford Courant, 
Boston Post, Advertiser and Journal; Springfield Re- 
publican, New York Tribune, Christian Union, Nation 
and Post; Boston Quarterly, Edinburgh Review, London 
Nature, Saturday Review, Spectator and Academy; 
Philadelphia North American, Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ners Magazine, The Galaxy, Revue Politique, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Hong Kong Press, Zeitschrift fuer Laender, 
Mittheilungen der Kais, Europa und das Ausland and, 
since the book might have some interest for the descend- 
ants of the same native races, he included La Voz del 
Nuevo Mundo of Buenos Aires. Bancroft could have 
added a hundred others, ‘‘but if I did, all would not be 
unadulterated praise’. 


“Never probably,’’ sums up the early-day statesman 
of industry, “‘was a book so generally and so favorably 
teviewed by the best journals in Europe and America. 
Never was an author more suddenly or more thoroughly 
brought to the attention of learned and literary men 
everywhere.”’ 


After the Native Races, which was but the base on 
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which he ultimately raised the whole superstructure of 
historical narrative, Bancroft was to be good for al. 
most fifteen years of intensive production. In this time 
his factory ground out the stories of Mexico, several 
Central American states, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Alaska and 
British Columbia. And in spite of their somewhat me- 
chanical composition, these thirty-nine volumes of Ban- 
croft are held in esteem by contemporary scholars who 
have retraced his steps. Charles E. Chapman, J. Lloyd 
Meachum, Eugene C. Barker, for instance, all agree upon 
the solidity of Bancroft’s contribution to historical re- 
search. With the Native Races the framework of this 
edifice had been formed, and Bancroft’s system of apply- 
ing machinery to every phase of the manufacture and 
sale of literature had been vindicated. We may leave the 
captain of industry, therefore, in the first flush of victory, 
though in a magnanimous second of self-depreciation. 


“A few so-called honors,’’ he relates modestly, “fell 
upon me immediately after publication.”’ These included 
honorary membership in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the American Ethnological Society, the Buffalo 
Historical Society, and the Philadelphia Numismatic So- 
ciety. The pride that had listed the reviews and obvi- 
ousiy underlay that second of self-abasement was soon 
justified more substantially when proof arrived that ge- 
nius can adequately respond to genius. On an October 
morning, Charles Dudley Warner writes, Mark Twain 
was in his office: the ‘‘ghost’’ of General Grant’s Memoirs 
was in an unusual state of excitement over the Native 
Races. ‘‘You may have a picture then,’’ writes the edi- 
tor, ‘‘of Mr. Clemens getting up at two o'clock this morn- 
ing, and, encased in a fur overcoat, reading till daylight.” 
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JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


I 


ALHOUN seems to have impressed his contem- 
poraries mainly as a thinking machine. So shrewd 
an observer as Harriet Martineau spoke of him as 

“the cast-iron man, who looks as if he had never been 
born”. And Mrs. Jefferson Davis said that he always 
appeared to her ‘‘a moral and mental abstraction’. We 
shall note later the flaws in this intellectual solidity, the 
breaking of human emotion and passion and weakness 
into the clear, cold, logical fabric which this Scotch-Irish 
reasoner would have liked to maintain. But even in his 
more ardent youth he lived in an atmosphere of specu- 
lation and argument, and as his physical arteries 
hardened, his spiritual arteries also hardened in a grim 
rigidness of systematic theory: the world must be twisted 
and distorted into the high ideal mould he set for it, or 
it must break and fall in pieces, as his world did in the 
generation that followed him. 


John Caldwell Calhoun was born in Abbeville Coun- 
ty, South Carolina, in 1782, of that sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock which brought so much vigor to the Southern 
United States. His father died when John was thirteen 
years old, and the boy was delicate in health and had his 
early education largely out of doors. Later his family de- 
cided that something might be made of him and sent him 
to Yale, where he was graduated in 1804. He went after- 
wards to a law school in Litchfield, Connecticut, and 
then for a time practiced law in his native state. He 
entered the House of Representatives in 1811, and took 
an active part with Clay in forcing Madison into the war 
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with England. Calhoun also advocated other measures 
of a decidedly national character. From 1817 till 1825 
he was Monroe’s Secretary of War and then until 1829 
Vice-President. During all these years he was more or 
less thought of for the presidency, but his quarrel with 
Jackson disposed of the ambition for the time. He then 
turned more and more to the South, championed South 
Carolina in the tariff-nullification controversy, and 
opposed Jackson on various issues. In 1844, as Tyler's 
Secretary of State, he was largely instrumental in the 
annexation of Texas, but he opposed the Mexican War. 
His later thoughts and hopes were all given to the welfare 
of the South, and he was distinctly hostile to the Compro- 
mise of Webster and Clay, but died in the spring of 1850, 
before that Compromise went into effect. Calhoun 
married his cousin, Floride Colhoun, in 1811, hada 
large family of children, and lived his home life entirely 
on his great estates in South Carolina. “Through all this 
long life the acute, penetrating, metaphysical Scotch intel- 
lect predominated, and it is worth while to begin with 
the training of that intellect and its important activity 
in political affairs. 


The effects of late education are manifest in Calhoun. 
His mind had taken its natural mould and bent, before 
outside mental discipline was extensively applied. When 
he reached Yale, he learned with extreme rapidity and 
energy, and he exercised his logical disposition in argu- 
ment with Timothy Dwight, who is said to have pre- 
dicted that the young man would some day be president. 
It is notable that Calhoun was never a general reader at 
any time in his life. What he read he remembered and 
made part of his own independent thinking, but his 
books, from a very early age, were mainly of a historical 
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and political nature. His own peculiar ideas were much 
influenced by his American predecessors: Jefferson, the 
writers of the Federalist, and most of all John Taylor 
of Carolina, who attacked the encroachment of the Fed- 
eral Government with such bitterness in the early years 
of the century. 

But Calhoun’s chief school was evidently solitary 
thought, and his mind and his whole career show the 
benefits and the defects of such a training. His father 
early interested him in politics, and in the long, lonely 
days on the South Carolina farm, the boy formed the 
habit of thinking out things hard and steadily for him- 
self. 


Calhoun’s first years in the House of Representatives 
were ardently national, and much of his later ingenuity 
was given to trying to explain this away, quite unneces- 
sarily. He favored the establishment of the Bank. He 
favored the high tariff and the protection of manufac- 
tures. He favored internal improvements. In what 
remains of his earlier speeches on these topics the general 
mental characteristics are evident, the clear, direct, logical 
insistence, the assumption that all you need to lead men 
is to convince them. Calhoun’s oratory, in youth and 
age, appealed to the minds of men rather than to their 
hearts. His speech was tense, crowded, rugged, hard to 
grasp and to hold. Mrs. Davis says that “‘his voice was 
not musical; it was the voice of a professor of mathe- 
matics, and suited his didactic discourse admirably.”’ 

During the years of his Secretaryship of War and 
Vice-Presidency, from 1817 to 1829, Calhoun was 
politically quiescent, except for administrative detail. 
All this time he was more or less tantalized by aspiration 
to the presidency and he had good hopes of obtaining it 
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through Jackson, who took him into his Cabinet. Then 
there came the scandal of Mrs. Eaton, who was favored 
by Jackson and snubbed by Mrs. Calhoun as by the other 
Cabinet ladies. Jackson was further embittered by dis- 
covering that Calhoun, who he thought had stood by 
him at the time of his high-handed action in Florida in 
1818, had really been critical and adverse. After this 
Jackson hated Calhoun as ardently as he hated Clay, 
and Calhoun’s presidential prospects again grew dim. 
From that time on he became more and more sectional. 

His intense sectional activity showed itself in various 
aspects. He was strongly opposed to Clay’s protective 
tariff, and when South Carolina was ready to resist by 
force, he formulated the ingenious doctrine of Nullifica- 
tion, by which a sovereign state was justified in refusing 
to obey a Federal Law which it held to be incompatible 
with the Constitution. 

Again, Calhoun opposed the tendency of the North 
in financial matters. He disbelieved in the Bank because 
of its centralizing tendency; but it is especially interest- 
ing to see him anticipating modern radicalism in his 
intense dread and distrust of the money power in govern- 
mental dealings. He shows a horror of Wall Street that 
would suit the most violent Western agitator of today: 
“Wall Street (the head and center, in our country, of the 
great moneyed, bank, stock, and paper interests, domestic 
and foreign) is in the ascendant in the councils of the 
Union. Every measure is controlled by it, and at its 
pleasure;—banks, brokers and stock-jobbers sway every- 
thing.” To be sure, the protest would be somewhat 
more effective, if Calhoun himself had not represented a 
form of capitalism as narrow and aristocratic as any 
industrialism of the North. 
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For, even more than in the tariff and in finance, he 
was absorbed and engrossed in protecting and maintain- 
ing the institution of slavery. In the early days of the 
Republic the statesmen of the South disliked slaveholding 
and would gladly have got rid of it. Clay hated it, 
though he found it comfortable to live with. Calhoun 
and his followers, like Jefferson Davis, apologized for it 
radically, more than that defended it, glorified in it; and 
to his death he proclaimed with increasing vehemence 
that in the Southern states slavery, instead of being an 
evil, was ‘“‘a good—a positive good’’, and that for all 
parties concerned. 


Closely bound up with these sectional interests in 
Calhoun’s case, was his broader and deeper attitude 
towards the whole question of the Constitution and 
State Rights. He professed at all times to be, and no 
doubt was, a lover of the Union, but it was the Union 
as he conceived it, not transformed or disfigured by en- 
croaching Federalism, but the pure ideal of the Fathers. 
That there ever was any pure ideal of the Fathers may 
well be questioned, and impartial analysis will probably 
in the end regard the Constitution as an elaborate and 
ingenious compromise, cunningly devised to serve its 
purpose, but capable, like most compromises, of being 
tortured into any interpretation that would suit the 
ends of those who liked to argue about it. At any rate, 
Calhoun, like many others before and after him, under 
pretense of the most dignified and ardent conservatism, 
tead the instrument after his own fashion until he made 
it yield conclusions which would have been as distasteful 
to some of its framers as they would have been acceptable 
to others. And all the time it must be remembered that 
Calhoun’s father had fought the Constitution, because 
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he claimed it would draw power and dignity from th 
states. 


Nor was Calhoun’s political thinking confined to th 
technical puzzles of the Constitution. In breadth and 
vigor of general theorizing he far surpassed Clay, and, 
as it seems to me, decidedly even Webster. The distrug 
of extreme democracy which has become so apparent of 
late years is very marked in Calhoun, and he complain 
bitterly of the despotism of the numerical majority. To 
control this preponderance of mere number, he devised 
an ingenious theory of what he called “‘concurrent 
majorities’, by which all the interests in the community 
would be represented and protected, and his idea of 
Nullification was that it embodied this notion of a con- 
current majority acting through the states. 


What above all interests me in the political reasoning 
of Calhoun is to discover whether he has any sense of the 
terrible danger and difficulty of the reasoning process, s 
abstractly and tyrannously pursued. Some slight per. 
sonal attempt to solve the problems of the universe and 
a considerable observation of the attempts of others, have 
impressed me chiefly with the snares, pitfalls, and quag- 
mires into which the untrammeled indulgence of th 
intellect is apt to lead, and I ask myself how far Calhoun 
was aware of these and how far he allowed for them. Th 
answer appears to be, very little. Occasionally there is at 
apologetic suggestion of possible error, an intimation 
that others may be right, but such gleams are rare. 

Instead, there is an unfailing insistence that reason 
must prevail, that it is the one infallible guide in human 
affairs, and that John C. Calhoun, from long experient 
and natural acumen, reasons correctly: it is only for 
others to accept and follow. I cannot be mistaken—ny 
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conclusions follow my premises, as the night the day: 
that is the usual tone. And such sheer confidence in one’s 
own intellectual processes, begets, as it always must, a 
sheer confidence in oneself, not a shallow, pretentious 
vanity, but.a calm, secure certainty that one is working 
in unison with the order of the world, and that those 
who differ are misled by their own folly or by something 
worse. Calhoun’s expressions of this extreme self-confi- 
dence are really overwhelming. “Those who find the past 
made up chiefly of mistakes and regrets will gasp over the 
quiet satisfaction of a man who could write: ‘In look- 
ing back, I see nothing to regret, and little to correct.” 
Those who feel that they err and falter or stumble at 
every step, can only wonder at the splendid assurance 
which finds the march of the universe behind it: ‘“Wheth- 
erit be too great confidence in my own opinion I cannot 
say, but what I think I see, I see with so much apparent 
clearness as not to leave me a choice to pursue any other 
course, which has always given me the impression that I 
acted with the force of destiny.” 


II 


As we have thus seen how completely Calhoun was 
dominated by the intellect in political matters, it is inter- 
esting to watch the working of his intellect in other sides 
and phases of life. 

Sometimes the pure thinker goes astray in practical 
affairs, carries his head so high in the clouds that he trips 
over obstacles which a more limited vision would deal 
with clearly. This was by no means the case with Cal- 
houn. He had Scotch blood in him, and Scotch habit: 
this made him think, and think hard, but it also made 
him keenly alive to practical realities. 
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He was an excellent man of business. This is obvious 
and undeniable in public affairs. As an administrator, 
he managed the War Department with distinguished 
success. Also, what one would much less expect, he was 
ready to consider the suggestions of others, and to profit 
by them; and what one would expect least of all, he made 
himself exceedingly popular, and was liked and praised 
by the army officers, even while he was introducing new 
methods which might have been calculated to agitate and 
irritate. 


There was the same solid good sense in the man’s 
private concerns. The keen systematic intelligence sys. 
tematized and ordered the conduct of daily life. When 
he was at home on his plantation, he lived by the clock, 
going and coming according to an established routine, 
and the same system appears to have been introduced into 
all his affairs. In money matters he was an excellent 
manager, shrewd and thrifty, yet by no means niggardly 
or grasping. Indeed, he disclaimed the love of money, 
and especially the commercial forms of making it, which 
he rejected with horror. Above all, he was strictly, 
scrupulously honest as to the dangerous mixture of 
money and politics. 


Calhoun’s instinct for systematic, practical manage- 
ment appears in his handling of his great plantation. To 
begin with, he loved it. It was home to him, and the 
days in Washington, however exciting, were exile. It is 
true that, owing to financial conditions and difficulties, 
which pressed hard upon so many planters besides him- 
self, the farm was not a great money-maker. But this 
was not from lack of thought, or care, or assiduous atten- 
tion on Calhoun’s part, and a neighbor, who knew the 
circumstances well, writes that the farmer-statesman 
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aimed directly at results and attained these “‘with a prac- 
tical sagacity which I had not expected in a mind so 
intensely theoretical’. 

We are not told as much as we could wish about 
Calhoun’s management of his slaves, but it is evident 
that the large and theoretical conception of things entered 
in here also, and further, the perfect satisfaction with his 
own methods and his own attitude. When an anxious 
Northern admirer wrote to inquire about some charges 
of harshness and cruelty, Calhoun replied: ‘“‘My char- 
acter as a master is, [ trust, as unimpeachable, as I hope it 
isin all the other relations of life. I regard my relation 
to those who belong to me, in the double aspect of master 
and guardian, and am as careful to discharge the duties 
appertaining to each, as I am those, which appertain to 
the numerous other relations in which I am placed.” 


If we turn to the working of Calhoun’s intellect in 
more general abstract fields, the story is somewhat differ- 
ent. Whenever there was call for the application of 
acute, penetrating analysis in detail, he was always ready. 
But when it comes to consistent use of this analytical 
faculty in other fields than politics, or the immediate 
consideration of character, there seems to be little sign 
of penetration. It is indeed said that Calhoun took a 
great interest in science and contributed toward scientific 
research. But no such scientific interest appears in the 
vast Correspondence, nothing of Jefferson’s ever-active 
curiosity about new thoughts and new discoveries. 

Nor does Calhoun show any more energetic interest 
in philosophical thought, though one would have 
though that his quality of intellect would have led him 
naturally in this direction. He read the Greek and the 
English and French philosophers when they dealt with 
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the political nature of man, but larger consideration of 
man’s origin and destiny seemed to be beyond his range, 

And the same is true of religion. Calhoun was 
brought up in the strictest Scotch orthodoxy. Though 
he was never inclined to discuss such matters, it is said 
that in later years he leaned toward freer theological 
views. But he expressed great reverence for the Bible, 
especially when it could be used as an argument for 
slavery, and the Calvinistic attitude of stern repression 
and struggle clung to him always: ‘I hold the duties of 
life to be greater than life itself, and that in performing 
them manfully, even against hope, our labor is not lost, 
but will be productive of good in after times. Indeed I 
regard this life very much as a struggle against evil, and 
that to him who acts on proper principle, the reward ts 
in the struggle more than in the victory itself, although 
that greatly enhances it.’’ ‘The practical application of 
the same attitude appears admirably in Mrs. Chesnut'’s 
story of the man who sought Calhoun’s ample and gen- 
erous Southern hospitality: ‘‘He allowed everybody to 
stay all night, who chose to stop at his house. Aan ill- 
mannered person on one occasion, refused to attend famliy 
prayers. Mr. Calhoun said to the servant, ‘Saddle that 
man’s horse and let him go’. From the traveler, Calhoun 
would take no excuse for the ‘Deity offended’.”’ 

From these larger considerations I deduce that Cal- 
houn’s intellect, acute and active as it was, did not 
instinctively go to the very bottom of things. Even in 
political thinking, when it comes to fundamentals, it 
seems to me that he is a little apt to assume and take on 
trust. His thought shows the working of a mind that 
has been self-educated without stern academic discipline, 
and is proud of it. Again, I do not feel that he has what 
I call the passion of thinking. His reason is always busy, 
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always muscularly agitated. But he is not torn by that 
madness of doubt and question which made Lucretius, 
for example, wrench and strain at the roots of life in the 
vain effort to make them yield up all their mystery. 
Calhoun is too happily secure in every step of his reason- 
ing to feel the agony of doubt, and without such agony 
| do not believe that any one reaches the profoundest 
depths of thought. At the same time there is no disput- 
ing that Calhoun was essentially an intellectualist. For 
him the whole surface of life was netted over with the 
tenuous web of argumentative speculation, and again 
and again one feels with him the force of Leopardi’s 
remark, that ‘‘there is nothing more unphilosophical 
than the effort to make the whole of life philosophical.” 


Ii 


It is a fascinating study to search for breaks and 
flaws in this systematic, steely completeness of Calhoun’s 
intellectual armor, and his extensive correspondence is a 
great help in this. Yet it must be confessed that the 
evidences of emotional experience are not very abundant. 
Calhoun had a nervous and highly sensitive organiza- 
tion, but in general it was well under control. ‘There 
are occasional references to this sensibility, as when, on 
receiving the pledge of Webster’s assistance in a difficult 
undertaking, Calhoun “‘burst into tears’. And there are 
frequent indications of melancholy and even of a pessi- 
mistic tendency. Calhoun at times, indeed, insists upon 
his cheerful view of things and speaks of ‘“‘my non- 
despairing disposition’, but the general drift towards a 
dismal outlook is too evident. He knew what was right 
and what ought to be done, but the mass of men were 
blind and stupid, and the consequences must be disaster. 
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In more general manifestations of emotional life the 
barrenness is even more marked. Aesthetic interest jg 
extraordinarily wanting. Even nature, though there are 
some charming hints of appreciation, is treated more asa 
cotton producer than as a thing of beauty. The record 
for painting and music is as utterly blank as with Clay 
and Webster, and that for literature far more so. Cal- 
houn is said to have made one attempt at poetry, which 
began with ““Whereas’’: he made no more. He almost 
never quotes the poets, shows no sign that they existed 
for him. Late in life he was found turning over the 
pages of a novel at the request of a lady, and he remarked 
that it was the first book of the kind he had ever read. 
Yet he undertook to be a leader of men! 


The same lack of intense experience appears in reli- 
gious matters. Of course those who feel most in this 
line often say least. Still with Calhoun one wonders,— 
or, no, one does not wonder very much. No doubt he 
prayed faithfully: I should like to know how and what 
he prayed; certainly not that God would enable him to 
see the right, for he saw it any way. I would not imply 
that Calhoun was inhuman in all these matters, only that 
his special intellectual bent overrode and perhaps in the 
end stunted other activities and interests. 


With the more specially human relations it is some- 
what the same; yet here it must be insisted and empha- 
sized that Calhoun had a singular charm. As to love, 
there is no record of any other woman than his wife, 
early or late. If he looked at others in his youth, it is 
not mentioned. His attachment for his wife was pro- 
found and lasting, and she deserved it. His biographer 
even insists that his wooing brought out the romantic 
side of his nature. To my thinking the intellectualist 
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peers through everywhere. He is most careful to bring 
forward elaborate arguments for not being willing to 
make any settlement on the young lady. The lurking 
doubt of curious reason will intrude itself: ‘Should 
[always remain with my present feeling, which I trust 
in God I may.’’ And most characteristic of all is the 
following brief touch: ‘“‘After a careful examination, 
I find none but those qualities in her character, which 
are suited to me.” 


Calhoun had nine children. He was devoted to 
them and he was more fortunate in keeping them than 
either Webster or Clay. He was fond of little children 
and was considerate and tender with them, and one who 
visited in his household says that “‘he is adored by his 
family, and his manners, at all times agreeable, at home 
are captivating’. Yet again I find the man written all 
over in the consolation that he offered to his wife on the 
loss of a child: ‘‘I tell her it is the lot of humanity; that 
almost all parents have suffered equal calamity; that 
Providence may have intended it in kindness to her and 
ourselves, as no one can say what, had she lived, would 
have been her condition; . . . and above all we have 
the consolation to know that she is far away more happy 
than she could be here with us.’” And he is amazed to 
find that this seems to grieve her the more. Above all, I 
am impressed by the barely, tragically appropriate cir- 
cumstances of his solitary death in Washington. ‘He 
had resolutely forbidden that his wife should be sent 
for, . . . not wishing that she should be put to incon- 
venience. . . . Crallé was struck with the absence of 
any signs of feminine attention in the sick chamber. On 
the narrow mantelpiece was a lump of cold boiled rice, a 
glass of water, some dried prunes, and a feeble tallow 
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candle. As the night wore on, the noise of merrymaking 
in other parts of the house sometimes penetrated the sick. 
room, and occasionally some one would look in to ask 
if he still lived.’” Thus that bright, steady torch of rea. 
son, which had burned so long, tranquilly flickered out, 


It is probable that Calhoun’s slaves were attached to 
him, though evidence on this head is naturally hard to 
procure. Adam, his father’s first acquisition, was a sort 
of factotum in the family, and Adam’s son was John’s 
intimate workfellow and playfellow. Mrs. Maury, who 
to be sure is inclined to eulogy, says: ‘““‘He watches his 
slaves in their sickness, provides for their hunger, thirst, 
and age; protects their wives and nourishes their chil- 
dren.”” All of which was of course good business as 
well as philanthropy. I do not know whether the dis- 
tasteful affair of Aleck exhibits temper or theory, but 
I suspect that a cold and bitter temper enters into it. 
Aleck, a house servant, had offended his mistress, been 
threatened with a whipping, and run away. Calhoun 
writes to his brother-in-law to catch him and have him 
“severely whipped.’’ When he is caught, the request is 
repeated: ‘‘He ran away for no other cause, but to avoid 
a correction for some misconduct, and as I am desirous 
to prevent a repetition, I wish you would have him 
lodged in jail for one week, to be fed on bread and water, 
and to employ some one for me to give him 30 lashes, well 
laid on, at the end of the time.” 

When we come to more general human relations and 
interests, Calhoun makes no great showing. He did not 
seek people because he did not need people. Ordinary 
social diversions and amusements did not attract him. 
In his younger days he liked the solitary sports, hunting 
and fishing: they had practical value. But the games 
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that bring men together were not in his line. It is amus- 
ing to see the awe with which Webster, in his eulogy, 
speaks of his utter indifference to the diversions that 
meant so much to himself: “I have known no man who 
wasted less of life in what is called recreation, or em- 
ployed less of it in any pursuit not immediately con- 
nected with the discharge of his duty.’’ Of intimate per- 
sonal friendship there is little sign in Calhoun’s history. 
One of his closest relations, outside his immediate family, 
was with his mother-in-law, to whom he became deeply 
attached before his marriage, and to whom he wrote 
self-revealing and confidential letters. His ideals of 
friendship were high—and theoretical. But in practical 
life he does not seem to have found many with whom 
he shared his inmost heart, if he had it to share. 


General social occasions he avoided if he could. Yet 
in spite of this unsocial habit, he was amply hospitable 
always, and the universal testimony is that visitors found 
him delightful. Clay, who did not especially love him, 
said “‘he is a most captivating man.’’ He was frank, 
simple, absolutely genuine at all times. Above all, he 
was attractive to the young, taking the greatest pains 
to talk with them as naturally and whole-heartedly as 
he did to their elders. There are numerous and most 
attractive descriptions of this peculiar social charm. Mrs. 
Davis, who had an energetic, assertive personality of her 
own, speaks feelingly of his fascination, and above all 
of the magnetic power of his eyes. Oliver Dyer, who 
studied Washington political life very carefully, and ar- 
tived with every prejudice against Calhoun, was com- 
pletely converted, and after first considering him the 
embodiment of Milton’s Satan, came to this very de- 
cided eulogy: ‘‘He was inexpressibly urbane, refined, 
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gentle, winning; and yet he was strong, and thoroughly 
manly, with an elegance and engaging invincibleness, | 
admired Benton; I admired Clay still more; I admired 
Webster, on the intellectual side, most of all; but I loved 
Calhoun.”’ 


As to the quality of Calhoun’s conversation, accounts 
differ somewhat. ‘There is no question as to the ample 
abundance of it. But some people found it self-engrossed 
and wearisome. One neighbor of some importance and 
distinction remarked: ‘I hate a man who makes me 
think so much. For the last three hours I have been on 
the stretch, trying to follow him through heaven and 
earth. I feel wearied with the effort; and I hate a man 
who makes me feel my own inferiority.”” On the other 
hand, Mrs. Davis found that his gentleness and sympathy 
invited confidence to an unusual extent. And Dyer is 
even more enthusiastic, commending the voice, which 
is not commonly commended: ‘‘He talked on the most 
abstruse subjects with the guileless simplicity of a prat- 
tling child. His ideas were so clear and his language 
so plain tHat he made a path of light through any sub- 
ject he discussed.’’ This latter quality, of a singular 
direct, revealing frankness, is emphasized by every one, 
and doubtless accounted largely for the charm. At any 
rate, it is evident that it was worth while to go a long 
way to hear Calhoun talk. 


Humor seems to have been utterly lacking in Calhoun’s 
make-up, and his deficiency in this regard is beyond that 
of even most statesmen. He never made, never enjoyed, 
never invited a jest of any kind. Nothing more clearly 
marks the extreme, intense intellectualism that was pre- 
dominant in him. 

On the negative side of social life, that of difficulties 
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and quarrels, it seems to me that, without exaggerating, 
one easily detects again the intellectual attitude. In one 
sense it may be said that Calhoun did not have enemies, 
would not allow himself to have them. But he was 
right, therefore his opponents were wrong, and if they 
were wrong, it was likely that some moral slant or tur- 
pitude entered in. In this respect Calhoun is too sadly 
prone to attribute base motives, almost as much so as 
John Quincy Adams, who indeed attributed them to Cal- 
houn himself in later years, though earlier inclined to 
commend him highly. 

Calhoun’s bitterest quarrel was with Andrew Jackson, 
and this kept cropping up in phase after phase. The in- 
itiative in the matter, at least as regards the first out- 
break, lay with Jackson; but Calhoun had given him 
excuse in letting him suppose that he had been friendly 
to him in the Florida affair, whereas he had been quite 
the reverse. Jackson kept up the feud with all his usual 
ferocity, and Calhoun with steady, critical persistence 
and unyielding determination. They were as different 
in temper as two men could be, Jackson quick, impulsive, 
instinctive, often indiscreet; Calhoun cool, calculating, 
deliberate. They were both Scotch and a Scotch quarrel 
is apt to last long; but in his later years Calhoun spoke 
of his great adversary with esteem and admiration. 


The quarrel with Jackson lets us see into the greatest 
of all the flaws in Calhoun’s intellectual equipment, the 
intense ambition for the presidency, which haunted him 
as it did Clay and Webster. He of course repeatedly 
disclaimed this ambition, just as they did: he was ani- 
mated only by the sense of public duty and the feeling 
that he could save the country. It is at any rate clear 
that no conscious motives affected him except the highest. 
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Yet the eager thirst for the greatest honor American 
political life had to give appears on page after page of 
the voluminous Correspondence. Failure, disappoint. 
ment, might check it for the moment. ‘Then some spark 
of encouragement or hope would set it blazing as ardently 
as ever. His contemporaries were apt to insinuate that 
ambition ran away with him, just as he said the same 
thing of them. Adams and many others accused him 
of sacrificing honesty and loyalty to the one great aspi- 
ration. This is unfair and untrue. But he did want to 
be president, and here also his logical habit was a help 
and a spur to him. He was convinced, by irrefragable 
arguments, that he was the best man to govern the coun- 
try, and if that was so, duty obliged him to welcome any 
opportunity that came. There can be no more curious 
psychological revelation of the working of complicated 
motives than the numerous passages in which he dis- 
plays and dissects this state of mind, as the following: 
“So far from overestimating, I have no doubt, that the 
very services, which ought to recommend me to the 
country, and the qualities which ought to give conf- 
dence, constitute insuperable objects to my election. 
Nothing can raise me short of saving the country from 
convulsions, which gives me not a moment of grief. | 
would rather, to use your own expression, stand alone 
in my glory, seeing what is coming, raising an honest and 
fearless voice of forewarning, untainted and untouched 
by the times, than to be President of these States, on any 
other condition than through a discharge of my duty.” 


IV. 


It is, then, clear enough that, in spite of any intru- 
sions of mere human emotion, Calhoun must largely be 
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regarded as a thinking apparatus, fitting the definition 
of Descartes as nearly as any one can. 


There are three special phases which summarize this 
intellectual tendency most clearly and are worth re-em- 
phasizing. First, there is the constant, subtle, elaborate 
speculation on finance and the tariff. In this field Cal- 
houn’s ingenuity is undeniable, whatever may be thought 
of his conclusions. All that an outsider can say is, that 
the subject seems always to afford endless range to per- 
sns of the speculative temperament, and the theoretical 
handling of it is so surprisingly varied that one who is 
smewhat skeptical and very ill-informed is inclined to 
feel that the result of the speculation is excellent argu- 
ments for everything and substantial reasons for nothing. 

The question of slavery is different. Here we are deal- 
ing with broad human motives and passions more easily 
comprehensible. It is in the highest degree pathetic to 
we the zeal, the persistence, the unflagging confidence 
with which Calhoun fought the whole civilized world. 
He brings up every possible argument with astonishing 
vigor. Most of all he develops the old view, which we 
have heard so often, that the millions of white slaves 
inthe great industrial centers of England and the North- 
wn States are far worse off than any black in the South. 
And as I listen to his cold, close, packed, dominating 
logic, my mind is all the time full of Aleck and the ‘30 
shes, well laid on’’. I can feel every lash on my own 
back, till I wish Aleck could have laid them on the bare 
back of John C. Calhoun. Surely the man is an im- 
pressive tragic figure, opposing thus his unshaken cour- 
ae and his magnificent reason to the inevitable, fatal 
movement of all modern thought. 

The element of tragic struggle is evident also in the 
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third of the great causes which Calhoun so heroically 
championed, and here there is a permanent and enduring 
significance that gives his effort and his figure a reality 
they might otherwise lack: I mean the cause of State 
Rights. 

When the Federal Constitution was adopted, state 
sovereignty was a very real thing, and it appeared that 
a just and even balance between the two authorities, 
each working in its own sphere, was a happy and most 
valuable governmental invention. As Calhoun repeat. 
edly and emphatically puts it: “If there is one portion 
of the Constitution which I most admire, it is the dis- 
tribution of power between the States and the general 
government. . . . This is our invention and is alto- 
gether our own, and I consider it to be the greatest im- 
provement which has been made in the science of gov- 
ernment, after the division of power into the legislative, 
executive, and judicial.’’ This balance of power ap- 
peared to him to constitute the best protection against 
tyranny of all sorts, and he believed that to maintain 
it in its original form was the first duty of a patriot. 


But from the day the new government began to exist, 
the tendency to Federal encroachment was fatal and in- 
evitable. It might take different forms and be momen- 
tarily diverted, but its steady march was in the main un- 
checked and irresistible. Calhoun saw the progress and 
foresaw the end, though even he could hardly have fore- 
seen the immense impulse to centralization that would 
come from the Civil War and the utter crushing of the 
South. Various elements entered into this progress. The 
newer states, as they arose in the West, could not have 
the same traditional and historical state feeling. If you 
talk with a Westerner, he will have huge pride in his state 
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asa locality, but little regard for it as a political entity. 
Common sense has always worked in the same direction. 
Forty-eight different divorce laws, different systems of 
education, of jurisprudence, of regulation of the profes- 
sions, Will always seem to any practical man an intol- 
erable nuisance, and he will welcome any effort at ad- 
justment. And the notable thing is that every bit of 
power that is taken from the states and given to Wash- 
ington deteriorates the state governments and makes them 
less capable of exercising the power they have. The av- 
erage citizen thinks of politics as centered at Washington 
and pays little attention to what happens in his state any 
way. Worst of all, the ambition and ability of the 
country turn to Washington as their goal. It is remark- 
able that even Calhoun, like Webster, never held any 
state office, or wished to. It was one of Patrick Henry’s 
objections to the Constitution that it would “‘call forth 
the virtues and talents of Amreica’’. And it may be sug- 
gested that the same objection would apply to the 
League of Nations, if it should ever become a serious 
tality: genius and political ambition would be sucked 
away to Geneva and the vast concerns of national life 
would tend more and more to be left to corruption and 
incompetence. 


One asks oneself, what is to come of it all? One is 
amazed that so few people seem to ask themselves se- 
tiously, what is to come of it all? For the unavoidable 
fact is that we have the state sovereignty, whether we 
lke itor not. Most of our chief daily concerns are still 
tegulated by the states. My father used to say, twenty 
years ago, that the average citizen could live a long life 
fom birth to death without coming into contact with 
the Federal government at all. Even twenty years have 
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made extraordinary changes. Yet the state is still the 
practical sovereign for most of us. A good illustration 
of this is the lamentable affair of Sacco and Vanzettj. 
Here was an incident that aroused the world and might 
have involved the whole country in the most serious com- 
plications, perhaps even hostilities. Yet the Federal gov- 
ernment could not say a word or lift a finger to interfere 
with the justice of Massachusetts. 

And again one asks, what is to come of it? Would 
it ever be possible to revive and reinvigorate the dignity 
and efficiency of the state governments, as Calhoun 
preached and desired? If not, if the degeneration is in- 
evitable, would it be better to make the whole thing over 
deliberately, and not continue the somewhat absurd pro- 
cess of facing backwards and all the time rowing harder 
and more steadily forwards? Yet the only possible way 
of fundamentally altering our system is through a Con- 
stitutional Convention, and a Constitutional Conven- 
tion would be hell: every radical fanatic in the world 
would be there, with a crazy constitution in one pocket 
and a bomb in the other. And over against this chaos 
stands the tall, gaunt figure of John C. Calhoun, grandly 
and typically constant, insisting with everlasting, im- 
perturbable rationality that State Rights and State Sov- 
ereignty are the cure for every thing. 

To some of us politics, like religion and life itself, are 
an eternal question. “To Calhoun there were no ques- 
tions, or what there were had to be answered at once and 
answered right. 


HANDS 


By ANNE MCCLURE 
Copper-bronze and ivory-tipped., 
Flexible, fluent, lightning-quick, 
Supple, subtle, beautiful! 
The hands of the young mulatto who shines my shoes. 
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ART IN THE HOME 
(Cacophony in Many Flats) 


By PHILIP STEVENSON 


The scene ts the living-room of a typical American 
home. The furniture, comfortable to the point of lux- 
ury, is informally arranged—heavy table with lamp and 
telephone, several armchairs, sofa, a footstool or two— 
and a piece which might be a period escritoire, its face 
blotched by a series of knobs and handles labeled vart- 
ously: “Tuning Fork’, “Distance Eliminator’, “Static 
Detector’, “‘First Volume’’, “‘Second Volume’, “Third 
Volume’’, etc. ROSCOE, aged 5, is discovered sitting in a 
char in fornt of the escritotre, his hands clasped in his 
lap, a pair of hard-rubber ear-muffs over his ears, a rapt 
expression in every feature. 

Itts quiet. The only sounds are the soft hissing of 
aradiator before the window and a babble of conversa- 
tion from the dining-room. Presently the babble grows 
louder and the family files tn from dinner. ULYSSES 
GRANT STOUT is of the age at which bulging and shining 
set in; MAME, his wife, in the face-massage period when 
age and weight become unmentionable; CICERONA, her 
aunt, is beginning to boast of her agility in the face of 
nearly seventy years; JUNIOR’S trousers are far tou short 
for him; his padded shoulders quite fail to make him 
sem grown up, but he smokes cigarettes on the sly after 
High School; while FLORENCE, his sister, is torn in a 
struggle between the Love Story Magazine and new 
dresses for her precious old dolls. MR. SNOOKS, a recent 
business acquaintance of ULYSsEs, has been asked in for 
an evening’s relaxation after a hard day at the office. 
ULYssEs and JUNIOR are making satisfied sucking noises 
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with toothpicks. MMAME shows SNOOKS to the best 
chair. 

ULYSSES [removing toothpick to continue his dis- 
course]: ‘They claim that a double hypertonic super- 
heated B V D amplifier works better; but by George, 
Snooks!—would you believe it?—-with this little single- 
cell undetected coil, hitched to an antenna-grounded 
mastodyne five-tube grid, I get ever’-thing there is to be 
got. Yessir! Why the other night—remember, Mame, 
the other night?——we got Przemysl Poland on the loud- 
speaker, didn’t we? 

MAME: Indeed we did, Mr. Snooks. It was just 
too wonderful! 

SNOOKS: I congratulate you. What did you get? 

ULyssEs: Poland! I just told you. 

SNOOKS: Yes, but I mean—what kind of pro- 
gram? 

MAME: Oh . . . What was it we got, Ulysses? 

ULyssEs: Let’ssee. . . . . Ohvyes! Some 
kind of speech, wasn’t it? Allin Polish! People were 
clapping. Wonderful, I tell you. 

SNOOKS: It must have been. Ah. . . just imagine 
—ah—I mean 

[ROSCOE saves him the bother of finishing—turns 
in his chair, fury tn his eyes, mouth wide open. | 

Roscoe: Wah-ah-ah! Wah-AH-AH![The older 
children try to suppress the baby of the family—in vain. | 
WAH-AH!  [Bric-a-brac on the mantle begins to rattle 
in sympathetic vibration. MAME and ULYSSES make a 
concerted rush to preserve order. | 

CICERONA [to Snooks]: Nice, isn’t it. [Firmly] 
Spoiled brat. Ought to be spanked! Mame, that child 
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ought to be spanked. ‘That's the way we did it in my 
day. 

JUNIOR: Attaboy, Aunt Ciss! 

MAME |red in the face|: Florence! let go that baby 
boy! Do you want to go to beddy right away? [To 
RoscoE, snuffling| Well, precious! Yes, I know— 
she was mean to you. Diddum wanna hear his bed- 
time story? 

ROSCOE [in a loud whisper — between snuffles|: 
Flawrunce—diddun do ut—he did!.. | Points at SNOOKS | 
He went n—talked so loud I—couldn—hear the story! 
He went n 

ULyssEs [hastily]: Here’s your story, Old Fella! 
Smart now! Upsy-daisy! |Lifts ROSCOE to chair | 
Put em on quick. [7ToSNOOKS]| Never mind, old man, 
I guess | was as much to blame. But isn’t it terrible to 
see a child suffer? 





SNOOKS: I say I’m awfully sorry [A loud 
“Sh!” from ROSCOE cuts him off. MAME and ULYSSES 
sit creakily. JUNIOR and FLORENCE make faces at 
ROSCOE from the side. Silence. | 


CICERONA: Mame, you really ought not to al- 





low 





MAME: Sh-SH-SH! 

ROSCOE [turning, his face working]: It—it’s all 
—all over. I dunno if Duck—Ducky Wucky got ta 
see ole—ole Mrs. Guinea-hen Spinny-pen or—or not! 
Wah-AH-AH! 

JUNIOR 

FLORENCE 

MAME: Well, precious angel, that was too bad! 
Maybe petty’s oatmeal didn’t agree with him tonight. 


Oh, shut up and go to bed! 
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[To SNOOKS] You know he never acts this way unless 
he’s sick. 


FLORENCE [to JUNIOR]: He’s always sick. 

MAME: Say nightie-night to Father’s friend, now, 
angel pet. Maybe he can tell you what happened in the 
story. 

SNOOKS [taking a hand greasy with oatmeal and 
tears|: Good-night, Roscoe. I—I think I can assure 
you Mr. Duck got to—— 

ROSCOE: You mean Ducky Wucky? 

SNOOKS: Yes. He saw Mrs. Guinea-fowl all right. 

ROSCOE [hostile]: You mean Mrs. Guinea-hen 
Spinny-pen? 

SNOOKS: Exactly! 

Rosco—E: Oh. . . . Well then what hap- 
pened? 

SNOOKS: Ah—why er—ah . . . Oh! then 
they all played together and had a fine time! 

ROSCOE [triumphant]: But when did Mrs. Guinea- 
hen fall in the pond? 

MAME: You must come now, Roscoe. 

Roscoe: Naw! [ Wrenching loose|I wanna know—! 

MAME: Roscoe! [Picks him up—also a large pep- 
permint from the table—rams it down ROSCOE’S throat 
—pauses at the door.| Nightie-night, all! [Sweeps 
out, flapping ROSCOE’s hand. | 

ULYsSEs [ taking ROSCOE’s place at the radio]: Now, 
Snooks, it’s your turn, old man. Cast your vote! 
What'll you have? 

JUNIOR: Can’t I run her, Pa? 

FLORENCE: Naw! It’s my turn to-night, Father. 

ULYssEs: Keep quiet, youtwo. I/’m gonna runit 
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—for Mr. Snooks. [JUNIOR and FLORENCE pout. | 
What'll I try for, old man? 

SNOOKS [nervous]: I think I—noticed in the paper 
they were—broadcasting a string quartette from one of 
—the Chicago stations to-night. I—ah—I wonder 
if er 
ULyssEs [slackly|: That so . . . I’m not 
much for that kind of stuff myself. [Heroically] But 
I'll try, Snooks. 

SNOOKS [mopping his brow]: Oh don’t bother! 
Anything’ll do. 

JUNIOR: Spitzer's Cuspidor Art Specialists are put- 
ting on a red hot pogrom from the Sanitary Sidewalk 
Station, Pa. 

SNOOKS [brightening]: Pogrom? 


ULYssEsS: Program, you see! Ha-ha! One of 
the boy’s little expressions. These young people, I 
tell Hel-lo! . . . Oh, now this is good. [Turns 
on loud-speaker | 


RADIO [a feminine whine that oozes through the 
toom and causes the very curtains to squirm]: 
His rosebud mouth, his blue-eyed sta-are, 
His little, wis, ,, gol-den ha-air, 
Are a-all his loving Mawther’s joy! 
She DOTES upon her Baby Boy! 
ULyssEs: Mame! Oh Mame! MA-AME! 


RADIO [a deep bass]: The next number on the 
pro——— 


ULyssEs: Shucks! Too late, Mame! 


RADIO: an hour’s entertainment by Mr. Elmer 
Q. McGillicuddy addressing you on a subject close to the 
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hearts of us all—Civic Problems with Special Relation 
to Garbage Collection. 

ULyssEs: Too bad. ‘That pome certainly was 
good. [He turns the knobs and levers absently, pro. 
ducing a succession of whistles, groans, scolding. JUNIOR 
and FLORENCE hold their ears. SNOOKS tries to smother 
himself in cigar-smoke. | 

CICERONA [oblivious to the racket|: Where do you 
suppose Mame is? Spending so much time with that 
brat! He’s spoiled enough as 'tis. 

RADIO [a jazz band|: Mamma-daddy, mamma. 
daddy, oom-pah, oom-pah—tzing, tzingka tzing, tzing 
-ka tzing—eeeeeeEE-YAH, YOW! GrrrrRROW! 
| Tenor voice] Co-o-ome into the Gah-ah-arden Maud! 
—Weeeeee-grump! [Jazzy singing | that ditty— 
sung so pritty—An’ I wanna streak it for the great big 
city—Oh ma lovin’ honey—have ya got the money— 
Wank! weeee-hoo! [a voice like warm molasses| Mab- 
ahty la-ak a Ro-o-o-hose 

ULYSSES: [blissful]: A-a-ah. 

JUNIOR: Oh Lord, please! 

CICERONA: But Ulysses, aren’t you going to get 
what this gentleman asked for? 

ULyssEs [startled]: Oh, of course! Excuse m, 
old man, won't you? I was dreaming. These old 
fashioned classical pieces affect me so—in here some- 
where. [Pats his belt] They don’t make music like 
that nowadays. 


SNOOKS: No, thank No; they don’t. 


RADIO: _——doan-na what-ta call-le himmmo 
baht, he’s mahty cloze too yoo-o0-00. Sweetust lill- 
[ Resonant tenor] Devils out of hell, I tell you! Every 
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cigarette is a spike which binds them tighter to the red- 
hot coals of HELL! And every sip of—zooooQOP! 
{Bass | the last hour you have been entertained by 
the Flumps Alley Quartette who have just completed 
their last number, Mozart’s Opus number 

ULYSSES [| pleased|: What ashame, old man. I’m 
awfully sorry. Anything else you'd like to hear? 

RADIO [very jolly]: Next you'll be glad to hear 
our old friends, Rough and Tough, in some of their new- 
est super-specialties. Go to it, boys, but easy on the 
rough stuff, ha-ha! 

SNOOKS: Anything that suits you all, I’m sure. 

[MAME re-enters, her eyes bright, her voice tremu- 
lous, with tears. | 

MAME: Oh, Ulyss-ses! Why did you turn off 

that song? It was the most be-yoo-tiful thing! 
If you could have seen him—with his tiny fists in front 
ofhisface . . . and that HEV-enly music! [Loud 
guffaws from JUNIOR and FLORENCE] Well it was! 
Just heaven! 

ULYSSES | somewhat embarrassed|: I tell you what, 
old man. ‘The Knights of the Bull are having one of 
their old-time get-togethers over in Chi, and Judge Scary 
is going to talk on business in the coming year. How 
would you like that? 

JUNIOR: Can’t I run the thing awhile, Pa? I'll 
get you something that'll sit you all up on your ear. 

MAME: For shame, Junior dear! Let the men 
get what they like. I’m sure it will do us all good to 
hear a great man like Judge Scary deliver his message. 
Suppose Lincoln was alive now and we could have the 
privilege 

ULyssEs: Sh! Sssh! I got something new. Gol- 
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ly! suppose it was Moscow! Jussasec now, I'll try and 
bring itin! [A deathly silence] 

RApDIO: ... Ger. .. . Chuck, duck 
weeee— — 

ULyssEs: Now! Hereshecomes! [All lean for- 
ward—the air is electric. | 

RADIO [very faint]: _———our old-fashioned dance 
program will be Turkey—cluck—the Straw, played by 
a real country fiddler from Winnepaugemegak. [General 
sigh of disappointment] 

CICERONA: The first sensible thing I’ve heard an- 
nounced to-night! Of course you all turn up your 
noses at it! 


ULyssEs: Now for Judge Scary! Whoa boy—here 
we are! 

RADIO [resonant head tones|: —<conditions all 
point to a year of gr-reat prosperity for all branches of 
American business. [ULYSSES nods at SNOOKS.] My 
feeling is one of the gr-reatest optimism, based on nearly 
sixty-four years of experience in business. [A gasp can 
be heard from the banquet.| ‘To anyone contemplat- 
ing a new enterprise in business I should say: ‘‘Go 
ahead. Be enterprising. Be daring. Be brave. Be 
straightforward. Be square. Be upright. Be forth- 
right. Be downright! Be outright! BE A-ALL 
RIGHT!! [Smothered applause] But above all, before 
all, after all, withal,—give Service!’’ [ULYSSES joins 
in the outburst that blurs the loud-speaker.| A-hem! 
And yet, my friends, in closing I cannot refrain from a 
word of caution. Let us not be over-confident! Let us 
remember that over this broad, fair land of ours are 
skulking dangerous, crafty, plotting creatures, which it 
is our misfortune to be forced to call by the name of 
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nd | Man. Underground, behind our backs, within the very 
walls of our homes and factories—everywhere—these 
Socialists, these unwashed Foreign Radicals, these Trat- 
tors are licking their greasy lips over the loot which they 
or- | hope to plunder us of. Let us be vigilant; let us sleep 
with one eye open to danger; and, if necessary, let us play 
nce their own game! 
by [Cheers. ULYSSES rises, rubbing his hands. JUN- 
ral | 10R immediately usurps his place, and there is an incred- 
ible tumult of bad jazz—all tootling horns and piping 
sn. | piccolos. | 





ur ULYSSES [with gestures]: As my wife says, some 
day our grandchildren may be learning the very speech 

vere | We have just heard to-night for the first 

SNOOKS [shouting]: What? 

all ULyssEs [full lung power]: Junior! Throw out 

Of Fyour Volume One and Two! . . . Whew! that’s 

My fetter. I said—our grandchildren will some day have 

tly Jtolearn the speech we just heard in the original. 

can} FLORENCE: Poor kids! 


ULyssEs: And you know, when you think about 
i, it did have something in common with Lincoln's 
jaratoga—no, Gettysburg address. Get those short 
entences, didja? ‘‘Be enterprising! Be contrite! Be 
finite!’’ It’s like—‘‘Of the people. With the people. 
from the people.’’ Sort of, anyhow, don’t you think? 
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JUNIOR: Gosh, Ma, I thought you were going to 
say Our Father who art in Heaven. 

ULyssEs [unconsciously imitating the tones of 
Scary]: Now see here sir! That is something I hay 
never and shall never tolerate! You have broken on 
of the sacred Commandments! You may leave us, sir 
for—for—er—ten minutes. 


| JUNIOR goes out, his face under good control, and 
FLORENCE leaps to the coveted seat. | 

MAME [terrifically feminine with winks and nods— 
preening herself|: Now Flossiedear . . . you know! 
Now it’s our turn. [Nodding at SNOOKS] We always 
take turns, and now—now it’s the ladies’ turn! 

ULyssEs: Yes, we're all democratic here, old man. 
I believe not only in the theory but in the practice. No 
monopolies, eh? ‘The baby has had his turn; we have 
had ours 

RADIO [a saleslady’s nasal voice, obviously reading 
from manuscript |: women in the swim are abso- 
lutely firm on this point. The feminyne figure must be 
masculyne. The least curve is taboo. Every line must be 
geo-geometrically straight—boyish—in a word, youth- 
ful. Woman has taken for her ideal the clothes-pole in 
her dainty back yard. And what, after all, could k 
more appropriate? For the woman of fashion, the 
scented darling of men who know their way about the 
boodoor 

CICERONA [coughing painfully]: What a draught! 
Mame, you ought to keep that door closed. 

MAME [closing door—on tiptoe]: Sh-sh! 

RADIO: ———considers herself a frame for the exhi- 
bition of dainty fabrics, so alluring to the viryle mascu- 
lyne eye. Now this silhouetty may be achieved by al 
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most anyone with a real desire to achieve it. First, by 
dieting—and next week at this hour, girls, I’m going to 
give a talk on dietetics. Second, by many kinds of 
brasseer, Which, if worn day and night and tightened 
gradually, will reduce the feminyne bust to the absolute 
zero required by the dictates of fashion. Third, by many 
excellent makes of girdles, most of which are guaranteed 
to eliminate the unsightly projection 

CICERONA: A-choo! Mercy me! 

RADIO: and the voluptous swell of the hips 
which was so keenly admired by our dowdy mothers and 
grandmothers. Also, you who aspire to smartness may 
accentuate, or rather perfect, this youthful line by as- 
suming the proper posture. If you Fave faithfully diet- 
ed, you may without danger—and you ought—always 
to project the abdomen forward and the shoulders back, 
giving the appearance of a slender letter S. This will 
draw in the unsightly fst! . . . [Silence. CICERONA 
fidgets in her seat. FLORENCE turns the knobs in despair. 
MAME jigs up and down in agony. | 

MAME: Oh Flawrence dear, do hurry. Oh if we 
should Jose it! Mr. Snooks, I suppose you think us 
perfectly crazy! But when you have a chance to get 
information like this—from the eelight as it were—why 
— Do hurry, Flossie! 

[FLORENCE fiddles in vain. There is not a sound. 
Finally a tiny ““Wah’’ floats between the ticks of the 
mantel clock. All strain to catch the sound. Silence. 
Then another ‘‘Wah’’, a little louder. ] 

FLORENCE: Funny I can’t get it, Mother. 

ULyssEs: Sounds like cheering at a basketball game. 
Oh boy! 

[The third time there is no doubt about it, the 
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“Wah” is a wail from ROSCOE in some remote part of 
the house. Just then JUNIOR re-enters as MAME fig 
out. | 
JUNIOR: Awfully sorry —couldn’t help it, Ps 
Dropped a water-glass in my room and it woke the pup 
ULyssEs [to SNOOKS]: Isn’t it wonderful how, 
mother knows her child’s cry at once? [70 FLORENCE] 
Something must be wrong with the machine. Let's se 
it, Floss. . . . So! that’s it. Burned out a tub 
Now, Snooks, see how easy these things are to fix. Noth. 
ing up my sleeve! In goes a new one, and presto—— 
RADIO: Yawp! YeeeeEEEE-ZOOP! [Silence] 
ULyssEs: Hel-lo. Spoke too soon, I guess. Oh 
I seenow! It wasn’t that one at all! One on me, ch 
folks? [Corrects his mistake] Now we're off. Here's 
your fashions again. 


RADIO [rather blurry]: smooth part of th 
first leg at full speed and bloop-bloop up and over with- 
out the least effort bloop taking a small amount of the 
cream rub with a circular motion gr bloop upper part of 
second leg 


FLORENCE: Haven't you got two stations at onc, 
Father? 


ULYssEs [scratching his head]: Dunno. Sounds 
all right to me. 


RADIO: The Sheik approached this part of the leg 
bumble blub so that the skin is slightly flushed then rub 
with a lump of ice and dry the whole surface cluck blub 
with a beautiful stride which sent the muscles rippling 
along those silken flanks weow grrr and she is ready for 
the street thundering down the main stretch on the last 
leg The Sheik flashed by the stands a winner by nearly 
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alength and next week girls bloop remember the talk on 
dieting another steeplechase story. 


FLORENCE: Told you so, Father, two stations. 
Now let me run it. 

JUNIOR [pushing tn front]: Nix, Floss, it’s my 
turn! I got gypped out of mine. 

FLORENCE [pugnacious|: Well, it was broken 
when I had it! [A scuffle] No, Junior! Get out, 
meany! [Pulls his hair] It'smyturn! . . . Mother! 
OW! OUCH! He pinched me! You great big darn 
fool! 

[She rushes at him—they wrestle—ULYSSEs inter- 
feres. MAME re-enters to quell the riot, and all four are 
fighting in earnest. Someone trips—they collapse against 
the escritoire, which topples over. The room is a blast 
of noise through which, blurrily, CICERONA grins at 
SNOOKS. He ts calculating the distance to the door when 
suddenly, out of the chaos, a voice is heard. | 

RADIO: I am pleased to announce that we have at 
last secured the services of Mr. G. Washington Mosely, 
expert dancer of the Le Café Restaurant, who will con- 
tinue our lessons in the Charleston so sadly interrupted 
by the death of Mr. G. Washington Moanyn, who 
dropped dead before the microphone while giving a les- 
son recently. Let me introduce Mr. Mosely. 

[The members of the family pick themselves up from 
the floor, restore the machine to its upright posture, dust 
ther clothes, and line up giggling and cheering. ] 

THE FAMILY: Yea-ea-ea! The Charleston! Yea- 
ea-ea! 

JUNIOR: Come on, Aunt Ciss! you're in on this 
party! [Dragging her into line] Oh—say! We've 
got a partner for Aunt Ciss to-night! 
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THE FAMILY: Yea-ea-ea! | They stare at SNOOKs,] 

ULyYssEs: Come on, Snooks! You Charleston, 
don’t you? Can’t get out of trying, anyhow. 

SNOOKS [firmly]: No, I do not know the Charles. 
ton. 

ULyssEs: But of course you'll try, Snooks. And 
I bet you'll get right on to it, too! ‘They tell you ever’. 
thing so plain. 

JUNIOR: Attaboy, Mr. Spooks! Come on! 

FLORENCE: Mother!! Mr. Socks is going to learn 
too! Hooray! 

SNOOKS: No! 

MAME [unctuous|: But surely you want to lear 
the Charleston, Mr. Sticks? Why, all the Best People 
do it nowadays! 

SNOOKS: Really—I never dance. 

ULyssEs: That doesn’t matter, old man! Thisis 
good exercise. Keeps you fit—efficient. 

SNOOKS: Oh, I’m fit enough. I walk to business 
and back always. 

ULyssEs [showing irritation]: Oh be a sport, 
Snooks. 

SNOOKS: Quite frankly—must I? 

CICERONA [with a smile of understanding pity and 
and an unprotected look|: Mister Snooks . . . ? 

| He yields and takes his place in line. By this time 
Mr. G. Washington Mosely has finished his introductory 
speech and the first four lessons have been reviewed. | 

RADIO [Mosely]: Fo’ de fi'th step, ladehs en 
genlmen, we will disperse wid de solo steppin’ en tek our 
pahtners from de fust. 

[ ULYssEs grabs MAME by the third collop from the 
neck, counting down—JUNIOR swallows FLORENCE 
whole—CICERONA sags with a sigh against SNOOKS. All 
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wear extremely alert expressions, like new aluminum 
saucepans. | 

FLORENCE [exploding]: Kshkzfmngfst! I can 
hardly watt! 

RADIO: Now ’member how we do. When Ah 
count One, de raght laig goes out at raght angles. When 
Ah count Two, de lef’ laig goes out at lef’ angles. When 
Ah count Three, de raght laig of de gent goes fo’ ward 
en de lef’ laig of de dame goes back. When Ah count 
Fo’, de raght laig of de dame fo’ ward en de lef’ laig of de 
gent back. Got that awraght? Lesgo, boys! 

THE FAMILY: Yea-ea-ea! [Music—the three 
couples stiffen. | 

RADIO: One! 

[SNOOKS wakes up froma kick on his left thigh—he 
kicks hard to the right, flicking off MAME’s pince-nez. | 

MAME: Never mind, Mr. Sticks—they were on a 
string. My! aren’t you just too agyle? ‘To think you 
pretended 

SNOOKS [determined to be a sport —rubbing his 
thigh|: See here, I have an account to settle with you, 
young 

[Upon the confusion the lights are beginning to fade. 
Just before the stage becomes dark SNOOKS, still rubbing, 
is knocked on his ear by a kick from ULYSSES’ side. From 
the darkness come confused sounds as of combat and 
suffering while the loud speaker continues in recitativo. | 

RADIO: Dis is de step where de ladehs have all de 
fun. Listen. ‘When Ah count One, de gent picks up 
de ladeh offen de flo’ till she clicks her heels fo’ times, lak 
dis. [Clap-clap-clap-clap]. When Ah count Two, he 
hol’s her bah de waist en lets her down till she touches de 
flo’ wid her haid. ‘When Ah count Three, he ben’s 
over an’ preten’s to kiss her—now boys, use discrepancy 
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‘bout cheatin’ on dis step! En when Ah count Fo’, he 
picks her up en snaps her into a spin lak in step six, 
Y’ all know how to do dat? Lesgo! 

[SNOOKS’ voice is heard, but not for the moment 
understood: first determined, then desperate and articu- 
late. | 

SNOOKS: By God, I'll doit. By God, I will! 

RADIO: One! [MAME is heard trying to kick her 
heels. | 

RADIO: Two! [There are further sounds of strug- 
gle.] Three! [SNOOKS mutters something thickly, and 
MAME screams.|] Four! 

| There ts a crash of broken glass, then voices from 
the darkness. | 

FLORENCE: Mother! 

JUNIOR: He’s thrown mother out the window! 

ULyssEs: He’s gone crazy; call an ambulance! 

[As the lights go on all the family are seen in full 
retreat, save JUNIOR, who pauses in his flight to scream 
into a telephone. | 

JUNIOR: I want an ambulance! HELP! [Ata 
glance from the crazed SNOOKS he drops the receiver and 
follows ULYssEs, MAME, and FLORENCE through the 
door. | 

SNOOKS: [Wilting from his posture of defense, and 
stumbling crazily about the room, muttering to himself]: 
To die, to sleep; . . . Tosleep [bleary smile] per- 
chance to dream; [eyes wide with alarm] Ay, there's the 
rub. For in that sleep [breathing hard] what dreams 
may come ! [shadow-boxing with an unseen ghost] 
Come on, you— Rough and Tough! I'll take on the 
whole bunch! Come on, G. Washington Mosely! |! 
know you! Stand upand fight, Scary! Bing! Howja 
like that? Bing! bing! [A gong rings in the street.] 
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Only the bell saved you that time! [A white-coated 
doctor rushes tn, struggles with him. | 

SNOOKS [in a hoarse shriek|: They’ve got me. . .! 
(Collapses, groaning horribly, in the doctor’s arms. | 

Doctor: Bad D. T.’s, Gus. Poor fella. Grab 
s-hold of his legs. Easy doesit. Atta boy 

[The rest ts lost in the soft close of the door. | 


THE WART-HOG 
By AUBREY BURNS 


ar ethic way the wart-hog goes 
Hts tusks get tangled in his toes; 
He twists his teeth and tries to chew 
The way the other wart-hogs do. 


The wart-hog wanders two by two 
Because the other wart-hogs do; 

He seldom lets his tail grow long, 
Because the wart-hogs think it wrong. 


Now when a storm begins to blow 
The wart-hog Rnows just where to go: 
He hides behind a pepper tree; 

For wart-hogs always do, you see. 


And if the wind ts from the south 
He sticks his tail into his mouth 
And nearly bites it half-in-two— 
Because the other wart-hogs do. 


And when the wart-hog comes to die 
He heaves a C-sharp minor sigh, 
So he can go to heaven, too, 

The way the other wart-hogs do. 





OXFORD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By CHARLES W. THOMAS 


HE tremendous quantitative growth of higher edu- 

cation in America during the present century, par- 

ticularly since the war years, has been paralleled 
by an equally widespread, if less voluminous, dissatis- 
faction with the quality of college and university train- 
ing en masse. Much of this dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed by attempts to introduce certain elements of 
English educational methods—what is vaguely called the 
‘Oxford system.’’ A valuable survey of these attempts 
is contained in President Frank Aydelotte’s Honors 
Courses in American Colleges and Universities, pub- 
lished in January, 1924, as Bulletin 40 of the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. I do not know 
of any later survey. ~The summary does not include 
those institutions, comprising a large majority of the 
total, which award honors at commencement, based on 
high averages. This practice involves no change in edu- 
cational method or content. 


More real are the innovations of the colleges and uni- 
versities, numbering about forty in December, 1923, 
which give honors based on special work in addition to 
the regular program. But of especial interest are the 
nine institutions which have Honor Courses superseding 
the ordinary requirements. The number of such “ex- 
periments’’ is doubtless much larger at present. They 
offer the best opportunity of considering educational 
methods based on the English system. 


Briefly, these Honors Courses allow the superior 
student to devote the last two years at college to getting, 
in President Aydelotte’s phrase, ‘“‘a relatively thorough 
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grasp of some relatively broad field.’” At Swarthmore, 
for example, one may do Honors work in one of nine 
“divisions: English Literature, with English History 
and Philosophy as parts of the whole field; Classics; 
Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics; etc. Instruc- 
tion is usually by the English tutorial system or by small 
seminars. Lecture attendance is not compulsory, al- 
though recommended as useful. Directed reading and 
the writing of frequent papers to formulate the student’s 
ideas in his own mind, place a free responsibility on the 
student. “Ihe examinations are severe and comprehen- 
sive, coming yearly or at the end of the second year. A 
student failing the examinations may be awarded the 
regular degree. [he aim of this type of Honors work, 
to sum up, is to leave the student free to develop intel- 
lectual independence and initiative, to provide him with 
individual direction and instruction, and to test, at the 
end, his knowledge of his whole field of study. 

My present purpose is to consider, in the light of 
three years’ study at Oxford, certain advantages and 
dangers of these Honors Courses as they are being tried 
in America. Since there seems to be some confusion in 
this country as to just what happens to the English stu- 
dent, I may briefly expand Mr. Leacock’s ‘“What an Ox- 
ford tutor does is to get a little group of students together 
and smoke at them.’’ Oxford is the despair of syste- 
matizers, but its methods and regulations, however 
little they have to do with producing Mr. Leacock’s 
smoke-cured, “‘ripe scholars,’’ are fairly definite and de- 
cidedly stubborn; they may even be understood after a 
couple of years of living under them. 


II. 
The average freshman at Oxford is about the age of 
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his brother in America—eighteen. Before ‘‘coming up” 
he is required to pass the entrance examination or its 
equivalent—‘‘Responsions” (‘‘Smalls,’’ in the Oxford 
slang, which is as universal as American student phray. 
ology, and more permanent). Out of seven subjects, he 
may select four, two of which must be foreign languages, 
including either Latin or Greek. “The language stand- 
ard is comparatively high; Greek, for example, includes 
Euripides or Xenophon, with unseen translation and 
prose composition. The remaining two subjects are us- 
ually English (about the grade of our freshman colleg 
work), and either mathematics or a natural science, cor- 
responding to the standard of our good high schools. 


The student, once matriculated, then reads for the 
First Public Examination, ““Moderations’’—preliminary 
studies which offer optional lines of advance. The clas- 
sical students devote two years to preparing for Honour 
Moderations in Greek and Latin, an examination of ten 
papers of three hours each, requiring accurate textual and 
general knowledge of classic literature. “The Honour 
Moderations in Mathematics are equally thorough tests. 
The other group of preliminary examinations requir 
only one year of preparation. They are the Preliminary 
Examinations in Jurisprudence, Modern History, Nat- 
ural Science, Agriculture and Forestry, and, the mos 
popular, Pass Moderations. ‘‘P. Mods’’ offer optional 
subjects, with restrictions which make the following: 
typical test, comprising four subjects in about twenty- 
five hours of written work: one classic language (e. g. 
Latin: Tacitus, Pliny, unseen translation, and pro® 
composition); one modern foreign language (e. g 
French: Voltaire, Taine, Moliere, unseen translation 
and prose composition ) ; Greek History (478-404 B.C 
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with relevant parts of Thucydides in translation) or, if 
one takes Greek Language, English History and Litera- 
ture (e. g- 1603-1688); and, fourthly, either Mathe- 
matics or Logic, or Economics (college freshman grade). 
The majority of Oxford freshmen take the preliminary 
tests necessitating only one year of preparation. In ad- 
dition to these secular requirements, one must pass the 
Examination in the Holy Scriptures, ‘““Divers,’’ demand- 
ing a textual knowledge of the Four Gospels and the 
Acts. The holder of a B. A. from an accredited Amer- 
ican University is excused from all preliminary exami- 
nations. 


The student is then permitted to read either for one 
of the Honour Schools or for a Pass Degree; the final 
tests are known as the Second Public Examination. The 
usual American conception of Oxford training is rep- 
resented by the Honour Schools. But the Pass Degree 
is taken by a considerable number of students. It is 
distinctly inferior to the Honours Degree, both in quality 
and scope. Briefly it requires examinations in three sub- 
jects, selected from a list of sixteen, such as Political 
Science, English History 1603-1901, Chemistry, Physics, 
etc. Each subject is equivalent, I should estimate, to 
about a full-time half year of work of our sophomore 
or junior grade. One foreign language is required. The 
examinations may be taken together, or at different times. 
In content and method of examination, the Pass De- 
gree approaches the American B. A. 


The Honour Schools were established in 1800, to 
correct the intellectual laxity of the preceding half-cen- 
tury. Their character is too well known to need de- 
tailed description. For two years, usually, a student 
concentrates on one study. At present one may choose 
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Litterae Humaniores (the famous ‘‘Greats’’ of classical 
training), Mathmatics, Natural Science (one of eight 
branches), Jurisprudence, Modern History, Theology, 
Oriental Studies, English Language and Literature. 
Modern Languages (two), or the recently instituted and 
difficult Philosophy, Politics, and Economics (‘Modern 
Greats’). There are no official tests until the Final 
Honour Schools, when one writes from nine to twelve 
papers of three hours etch. After these papers are grad- 
ed, one comes up for a short viva voce examination, 
based on the written work. The Honours Lists are then 
published, divided into classes, I, II, III], and IV. A 
First Class requires exceptional information, real origin- 
ality and grasp in presentation, and style in writing. 
Moderate work, with an ordinary brain, will bring a 
Fourth. If one continues to pay a small terminal fee 
after graduation until seven years have elapsed since 
matriculation, one is eligible, without further effort, for 


the M. A. degree. 


The student beginning his Honours reading is as- 
signed to the college tutor in his School. The tutor, 
with or without pipe, meets the student one hour each 
week, when he assigns readings and suggests a topic for 
a paper, which is to be read and discussed at the next 
tutorial. One is expected, but not required, to go to 
useful lectures, usually about seven hours a week, which 
may or may not be on one’s immediate reading. At the 
end of each term, the tutor sends (to the head of the 
College), a comment on one’s work, which gives that 
dignitary an opportunity to wish one a pleasant ‘‘vac’. 
At the same time the tutor gives the student a list of 
books to read during the vacation (six weeks at Christ- 
mas, a like period at Easter, and fourteen weeks in the 
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summer, or ‘‘long vacation’). The theory is that life 
away from Oxford is less exciting, and more compatible 
with heavy reading; one returns to Oxford to get the 
mass into coherent shape and polish it. At the begin- 
ning of each term, the tutor sets a three-hour paper, a 
“colleger’’, on the work of the previous term, the ques- 
tions and conditions being imitations of the Final Exam- 
inations. Thus one gets checked, unofficially, three 
times a year. 


The undergraduate life at Oxford, certainly the 
most pleasant in any University, is likely to exasperate 
the serious American student. If he can get in thirty 
hours of study a week, including lectures, he is making 
a most conscientious record. The average day for an 
Englishman runs something like this: breakfast, news- 
paper, etc., until nine or after; reading or lectures until 
lunch at one; playing field or river (for everyone not a 
cripple or ‘“‘queer’’) until four; tea, usually with some- 
one, until six; dinner in Hall at seven; evenings, perhaps 
three a week spent in solid study, otherwise devoted to 
the theatre, cinema, Union Debate, concerts, bridge, talk, 
or less sober pleasures. It is a life about equally divided 
between physical, mental, and social occupations. 


ITI. 


The study and life outlined above seem quite foreign 
to American universities. Yet the results are excellent 
enough to warrant the attention of those who are dis- 
satisfied with the product of our education. The at- 
tempts now being made to improve our intellectual train- 
ing by calling in some of the principles of the Oxford 
system raise several questions of educational theory. It 
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may be useful to refer these questions and doubts to the 
actuality at Oxford. 


It would certainly be unwise, and perhaps imposs- 
ble, for Americans to duplicate the Oxford training in 
extenso. No attempt has been made as yet to supplant 
the entire American system. Our innovations concern 
a small minority of our students only in their last two 
years at college. As a result, the native capacity of our 
Honors student is above that of the average undergrad- 
uate at Oxford. The English methods we have adopted, 
moreover, are taken over entirely from the Honour 
Schools, which comprise only one part of the English 
university training. The present discussion, then, is one 
centering in this part of Oxford education as compared 
with our traditional forms and our new experiments. 


Possibly the most fundamental difference between 
the Oxford training and our own is in the content of 
study—the English unity and concentration as opposed 
to our fragmentary inclusiveness. Americans are suspi- 
cious of over-specialization under the Oxford system. 
The danger is somewhat avoided in our new Honors 
Courses by requiring two years of preliminary college 
work and by uniting allied ‘‘subjects’’ in one Course. 
Yet even this arrangement has been criticized as being 
too narrow, as giving too little broad training. But the 
Oxford scheme itself gives even less breadth and even 
more concentration. What are its results? If one may 
risk a generalized comparison, the Oxford graduate, 
after three years training, is fully the equal of the Ameri- 
can, after his four years, in comprehensiveness of inform- 
ation. With the possible exceptions of the technicalities 
of science, the English graduate is likely to surpass the 
American in most departments of knowledge. What 
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bearing has this observation on the objections to adopt- 
ing Honors Courses in our universities? 


One may answer this question after considering how 
the English student avoids the narrowing effect of con- 
centrated study. One meets at once a situation which 
makes difficult a strict comparison of Oxford with Amer- 
ican universities; the English student body is a rather 
select group, drawn largely from families whose intel- 
lectual interests are much above the ordinary. Our 
enthusiasm for mass education has presented us, particu- 
larly in our large state universities, with students who 
have never acquired general cultural information and, 
more important, the habit of picking up a general educa- 
tion from their non-academic contacts. “The American 
student tends to have a text-book attitude toward educa- 
tion; the Englisman is less restricted to his sources. This 
important difference in attitude may be granted. But 
one must consider that our Honors Courses are designed 
for superior minds, and that we have large—and increas- 
ing—numbers of students whose home surroundings and 
training are fully equal in intellectual and cultural in- 
fluence to those of Oxford undergraduates. In both 
countries these are students whose sources of education 
are not confined to textbooks and lectures. At Oxford 
one finds the student absorbing fully half of his mental 
stores from extra-academic sources. He has both the 
urge and the time to do much reading outside of his 
studies He is living in intimate contact with people 
specializing in a half-dozen fields, who bring their infor- 
mation and points of view to the frequent arguments and 
discussions over tea-dregs and cake crumbs, over coffee 
after dinner, in the Common Room, in set debates. His 
friends take their politics seriously enough to attempt to 
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justify them on grounds other than influence. He likes to 
view with alarm or approval the idiocies or wisdom of 
Parliament, of the Labour Unions, of Mussolini, of the 
Americans. It is true that Oxford conversation has been 
idealized. But one is surprised, on looking back, to find 
how often one’s information concerning this or that, one’s 
desire to read a significant book, arose from these chance 
arguments. This spontaneous kind of education is the 
secret of the Oxford graduate’s breadth of mental equip- 
ment. 


May we assume that something of the sort will save 
the American Honors student from narrowness? I do 
not doubt the capacity for self-education in the type of 
student who elects Honors work. There are, however, 
several adverse circumstances. Every teacher who has 
been in personal contact with excellent students knows 
how frequent is the complaint that they have no time for 
general reading. After several years study in both Eng- 
land and America, one is convinced that we thrust too 
much information in front of our students. They have 
leisure to get but little intellectual stimulus from the 
university except the content of their courses, and even 
about that they have no time to think. If Honors 
Courses are to require the swallowing of the same amount 
of information, the danger of a narrow education is real. 
On the other hand, American students tend to regard 
leisure as a time for mental disintegration. Perhaps the 
majority will always idle away their spare time. The 
scarcity of fundamental discussion in our political and 
economic life, the fear of being thought eccentric of 
‘‘prejudiced’”’, a lack of the dramatic concentration of 
important thought and action that one finds in London, 
so near to Oxford—these are some of the obstacles to a 
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lively intellectual life in our colleges. But our good 
students are capable of spontaneous education; they 
might create, if given the time, that atmosphere of intel- 
lectual curiosity which we value so highly in theory and 
ge so seldom in practice. Potentially at least, they can 
do fully as well as the Englishman in avoiding the nar- 
rowing effect of concentrated study. 

Objections have been raised not only to the content 
of our Honors Courses but to the method of instruction. 
Is it not risky to place a student under the sole direction 
of one man, a tutor, who may be a poor one? ‘The 
question is legitimate, but its answer is apparent to an 
Oxford graduate. [he Oxford tutor is respected as a 
scholar; he is useful in outlining one’s work, and his sug- 
gestions are always considered and usually followed; he 
corrects any decided mental aberration. But he plays 
an unexpectedly small part in one’s education. ‘This 
sounds like heresy, but it was the experience of nearly all 
of my friends at Oxford. The tutor rarely enters into 
a thorough discussion at the tutorial hour, and one’s in- 
tellectual contact with him at other times is practically 
nothing. American tutors could hardly do less than the 
Oxford don. Moreover, Oxford students have a very 
poor opinion of lectures, and find most of them to be of 
little use. In reality the Oxford undergraduate goes 
direct to his first-hand material, as outlined by his tutor; 
for critical estimates he digs for himself in various books, 
where the clash of opinion is far more stimulating and 
for iative to his judgement than the dicta of any one 
tutor. ‘Too much promiscuous digging is doubtless in- 
efficient, but the habit of weighing opinion is the best 
Possible discipline for the judgement. The Oxford 
graduate, in short, can hardly be alarmed over the pros- 
pect of mediocre tutoring in American Honors Courses. 
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A more practical objection to the tutorial system js 
one of cost. I believe experience has been that it js 
more expensive than ordinary instruction. One may 
point out, however, that the ratio of teachers to students 
at Oxford is surprisingly low. In one college of about 
a hundred and twenty students, for example, there are 
nine dons actually lecturing and tutoring, and several of 
these, in addition, tutor students of other colleges. One 
tutor, in English Literature, had an average of forty 
students doing Honours work under him, giving him, 
since his students came in pairs, twenty hours of tutoring 
each week. In addition to this he gave each term one 
or two lecture courses, open to members of all colleges. 
He found time besides to do a very considerable amount 
of research, editing, and publishing. He did much of 
this latter work, of course, in the long vacation periods. 
But surely the actual teaching at Oxford is not an ex- 
pensive process. And I see no valid reason why tutor- 
ing should be too costly for American universities. 


There arises, finally, the question of testing the 
student’s accomplishments. Our Honors Courses are 
committed to comprehensive examinations, on the value 
of which there seems to be general agreement. Oxford, 
of course, awards the Honours B. A. entirely on the 
basis of the final tests. However, as I have pointed out, 
the student is unofficially tested three times a year; and 
both student and tutor can predict fairly accurately his 
place in the Honours List. About a month before the 
final examinations, the student begins a systematic review 
of his two years’ work; and a few days before the start 
of the ordeal, his tutor strongly advises him to drop his 
books and notes, and forget his studies by hiking and 
loafing among the Cotswold or Chiltern Hills. He 
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needs to be fresh, both mentally and physically, to write 
for six hours daily for four or five days. The papers 
are set by a board of examiners, numbering from three 
io five, half of whom are usually professors in other 
universities. Each paper of three hours consists of about 
a dozen questions, of which, the directions rather skep- 
tically suggest, the student is ‘‘expected to attempt’ four 
or five. The characteristic question is a suggestion for 
an essay On a definite subject, frequently from a particu- 
lar point of view. One is expected to treat the subject 
comprehensively and minutely, with accuracy of detail 
and sound interpretation of fact, and, finally, in logical 
arrangement and good style. The student is advised to 
write for an hour or more on one question, to give evi- 
dence of his most capable work; the other questions he 
may deal with more briefly. Examinations are proverb- 
ially unsatisfactory, but the Honour Schools at Oxford 
seem to me to put the emphasis in the right places. “They 
call for information, organization, and adequate expres- 
sion: the student writes, not to please a certain professor, 
but to present an objective, considered exposition of his 
subject. He has within him the material of two years 
of coherent reading, on which his intellect is expected to 
operate. On such a basis, one can really judge of a stu- 
dent’s accomplishments. Of all the features of Oxford 
education, the Honours Examination is probably the one 
which American colleges might adopt most profitably. 


IV. 


A discussion of changes in American education at 
present can hardly ignore the most interesting and funda- 
mental departure from traditions represented by the new 
Experimental College in the University of Wisconsin, 
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under the direction of Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, 
The scheme is avowedly tentative, and, as such, is sub. 
ject to change at any time in any manner. The plang 
operation at present is a sharp break from both Americay 
and English procedure. Without any preliminary traip. 
ing, the freshman student is set to work on Greek Civil. 
zation of the Age of Pericles. The customary division 
of knowledge into “‘subjects’’ is used only as a means to 
systematic study, and the end is an understanding of th 
coherent and whole life of an epoch. At the end of th 
year a comprehensive examination will test the student's 
accomplishment. The individual instruction, combined 
with group discussions and lectures, with the bulk 
of the responsibility falling on the reading of the student, 
corresponds to the methods of Honors Courses in other 
universities. The number is limited to about one hun- 
dred and twenty men, who have chosen to enter the 
College, and who will constitute, it is hoped, an average 
student body. ‘They live as a group in one of the new 
dormitories, and with them several of the younger in- 
structors. The second year will be devoted to a similar 
study of a modern scientific civilization, e. g. England in 
the Nineteenth Century. At the end of two years, the 
successful students will be admitted to junior standing in 
the University. 


The Experimental College, with the boldness of a 
pioneer, proposes to comprehend a section of knowledge 
isolated for study, not by academic analysis as a ‘‘sub- 
ject’, but by certain temporal limits. It hopes to im- 
press upon the student the coherence of knowledge a 
it exists in any period of time, and to give him a training 
which will enable him, by analysis and synthesis, t0 
understand better his own world. The comparison be- 
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tween the great pre-scientific civilization and a modern 
sientific civilization, it is expected, will reveal to the 
student the permanent human values of both social 
achievements and mark out those characteristics which are 
less fundamental. Such an aim is truly ambitious. Its 
announcement, several months before the start of work, 
called up among serious students in American colleges 
an enthusiasm which may well match the ambitious 
nature of the project. If it does no more than arouse 
intellectual enthusiasm among our usually phlegmatic 
undergraduates, it will contribute something real to our 
education. If its membership is representative and not 
slect, its contribution will be still more significant. In 
particular, the living together of a body of men who are 
doing individual study upon the same subject should 
produce the stimulating give-and-take of critical discus- 
son. It is exactly this element which is so important in 
the general education of the Oxford student—which is, 
so to speak, its saving grace. “he most important aspect 
of the Experimental College is the promise it gives of a 
tenascence of that intellectual curiosity which is the basis 
of real education. 


Underlying all of our adaptations of English methods 
is the recognition that the responsibility for a student's 
education should rest upon himself. The duty of the 
college is to leave him freedom to develop his own inde- 
pendence and initiative, to furnish him with efficient 
individual direction, and to test his accomplishment at 
the end by severe and comprehensive examinations. That 
is the theory of educational method upon which Oxford 
isbased. American universities find more difficulty, per- 
haps, in accepting the Oxford scheme of concentration 
in content. But we have been attempting, in reality, 
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to produce an education which is nine-tenths informa- 
tion, and a student mind which is receptive rather than 
active. The English have recognized that information 
is important, but no more important than the way in 
which it is got and the way in which it is used. The 
test of both theories is not the student at graduation, 
but the alumnus ten or twenty years after Commence- 
ment. By that time the Oxford First Class Honours 
man, as well as the American graduate, will have for- 
gotten most of his information. The value of their 
educations to them will be the residue of intellectual 
discipline and method of work, and of intellectual curios- 
ity. Compared with these qualities, the exact nature of 
the information they once acquired in college is relatively 
unimportant. And these are the qualities which our 
new educational schemes aim to produce. 


TEXAS AUTUMN 


By GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


No autumn beats like music at my breast; 
The color down the land ts like a cry; 

The winding roadways will not let me rest, 

And distance ts a call against the sky. 

The haze runs shouting out across the hills 
Where autumn follows with its smoke and flame; 
Upon a day like this the landscape spills 

A glory that has never had a name. 


Who has not seen a Texas field grown old 
With clinging cotton, waiting some dark hand— 
Who has not seen long miles of Texas gold 

Where flowers of a late sun light the land— 

Or seen blurred fields where purple thistles glow— 
Has missed too much of Beauty—this I know. 
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HERE are a good many signs just now of a radical change 
T in the texture of our daily life—a change which, however 

far along it may be elsewhere, is in Texas no more than 
half a decade old. We have recently discovered art, and we are 
bubbling over with enthusiasm about it. Houston endows a 
municipal art gallery. The Poetry Society of Texas is publish- 
ing, and selling, books of good Texas verse. A novel by a Texas 
woman has caused enmities and recriminations in West Texas. 
Dallas suddenly realizes there are persons within its precincts who 
can paint, and who have been painting for years. The Dallas 
Little Theater finances an expensive new building. The Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra regularly draws enough listeners (with paid 
admissions) to fill a large auditorium. Fort Worth and Dallas 
have sumptuous Woman’s Club buildings. Oklahoma gets excited 
about a sculpture contest. 

I am mentioning only undertakings reducible to the good old 
standard of dollars and cents: these things cost money, and their 
success means that an appreciable number of citizens are willing 
to give part of their pay-checks for things a few years ago desired 
only by the irreducible minimum of artists and art-lovers who 
would make beauty a private devotion even in Philistia itself. 
If the evidence were all in, I think it would be apparent that a con- 
stantly increasing amount of Texas energy is being diverted into the 
channels of artistic endeavor and appreciation. The guardians of 
the various gates by which beauty is approached on the prairies 
are beginning to enjoy an unwonted prestige, and to find a hith- 
etto unknown enthusiasm for things zxsthetic placed under their 
direction. 

_ This might well seem good reason for rejoicing within the 
citadels of sweetness and light. It is an axiom that as long as art 
temains esoteric and perfunctory it can never achieve more than 
local significance. The great pictures and symphonies and trag- 
edies of the world have been the products of a common enthusiasm 
forcing its way into articulateness through the brushes and pens of 
men gifted indeed above their fellows, but expressing desires near 
the hearts of the common people. To assume a negative, even a 
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skeptical attitude when everything suggests such a surge of art js 
near in our Southwest, is to command the sea to stand back, o 
debate the rising of the tide. 

But possibly there is a confusion. It may be that the presen 
enthusiasm is not such a wave of feeling as those which produced 
earlier cultures, but rather a superficial striving for an effect withou 
its cause. It is possible, for instance, that the artists at Taos and 
elsewhere in New Mexico are expressing their sense of this lack of 
significance in the popular acclaim when they threaten to remove 
to yet more inaccessible retreats if the throng of admirers becomes 
any more ardent in its demands for idols not of clay to be wor. 
shipped. 


Let me suggest what has happened in the larger Texas cities 
The present scene is dominated on the one hand by men, usually 
of great acumen in the conduct of their businesses, who are reso- 
lutely sticking their heads in the sand and refusing to admit 
any ends of existence outside these businesses—and golf; and on 
the other hand by their wives, who cling with an almost religious 
devotion to study-clubs, rental libraries, literary luncheons, 
‘“musicales’’—the cerements of their ‘‘culture’’. 

The antecedent stages in the development of this situation can 
be traced rather definitely. Leisure, the sign of the passing of the 
frontier in Texas, presented itself as a problem first to the women: 
their more realistic attitde toward facts would perhaps in any 
event have led them to see and to face the issue while their men 
were still trying to temporize by hiding it with poker and profes- 
sional baseball. And the problem was naturally most acute in the 
cities, as being farthest removed from the frontier and most closely 
confronted with the un-pioneer predicament of spare time. When 
all the buffalo had been killed and all of Texas safely sowed in 
cotton, instinct led the women of these Texas cities to see that the 
only thing which can redeem the inanity of ease is art, and what 
art implies of philosophy. Their answers to the question before 
them, although various, were accordingly all phrased in terms of 
art—-piano lessons, for instance; watercolor landscapes; even hand- 
painted china and dancing classes. Later, indeed, there have been, 
in Dallas at least, the Idlewild, and ‘“‘coming out’’, and the signs 
of a developing polite society. But the most consistent respons 
was and is that interesting and characteristc institution, the study 
club—devoted to Browning, Shakespeare, Milton, even Dante, 
at first, and often following the published Chautauqua courses: 
becoming more autonomous, later, and exploring the new fields of 
contemporary fiction and drama, and “‘current events’’. 

Always these women have been in earnest. They get up theif 
lessons, and they pay attention at meetings. I have seen a hundr 
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sit patiently through an hour's harangue on Beowulf. And this 
movement, too, has money behind it. There are those imposing 
Woman's Club buildings in Fort Worth and Dallas. 

The men apparently have not yet admitted the insidiousness 
of spare time, although such phenomena as the University Club 
library, the Critic Club, the Thirteen Club, and the various activi- 
ties of the Civic Federation in Dallas suggest that business does 
not bring a sense of fulfilment to all males among us. Business 
cannot be a guide of life always; but as our main inheritance 
from the pioneer conquest of natural resources, it has had enough 
reality in it to offer to its servitors temporary opportunities to 
forget ends in concentration on means. And for a man who has 
made constantly doing something his chief stay, no prospect is 
naturally more terrifying than that of doing nothing. In all my 
Dallas acquaintance I know only one man who has had the cour- 
age, in the best of health and deliberately, to retire from business 
on a modest competence. Walking abroad in the morning sun- 
shine, he is always an exotic, European figure beside the wealthier 
warriors being whirled down to Main Street. Business has been 
made to serve as a way of life long past the actual necessity for 
complete absorption in it. Yet the problem was there, though 
hidden; and it did not go. When leisure has become an ineluctable 
issue, most men, with a characteristic refusal to face annoying 
facts, have taken refuge in golf. Instead of the five golf links that 
five years ago accomodated all who wished to play, there are now 
twelve private and four public courses in Dallas alone. 


This is the background for the apparent renascence of art I 
described above; and the foreground does not belie its setting. The 
new movement is a legitimate child of the old. Give to even the 
younger Bohemians who deride the study groups the twenty years 
of leisure which alone separates them from the gentle ladies of 
their censure, and the kinship would become identity. Both the 
new and the older efforts after culture take their rise from the 
same discontent with the conventional arrangements of a society 
built about, and upon, business; both groups dimly suspect that not 
business, but leisure, is the important thing in a man’s day; and 
yet they both seek in the art of professional reformers, or of highly 
trained amateurs, redemption from Philistinism and _ triviality. 
That the elder ladies follow an older convention in art, and the 
hot young sophisticates, with more acclaim, a newer, does not 
make either discipleship unconventional, or conceal the likeness 
of their aspirations. The clubs, the Little Theater audiences, the 
very young “‘intellectuals’’ of college age, the group who dutifully 


attend showings of pictures, are one in their desire for ‘‘culture”’ 
by accretion. 
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A young man of the new exodus from the city of Mammon 
once remarked to me, of a young lady he knew, that she was 
“interested in culture’, apparently thinking he had classified her, 
In other quarters culture begins to be personified, as must al] 
objects of devotion. And even if, daunted by the unmistakably 
emasculated connotations which have gathered about it, the fol- 
lowers of the art revival avoid using the word “‘culture’’ itself, 
they display in their actions an arresting commonalty of assump. 
tions with the earlier efforts in Texas cities after rapture and 
release. 

The most important similarity is that both groups are striving 
after something they seek to add to themselves—and to others— 
from without. Both the matrons and the university Bohemians 
assume that the benison they desire would be ideally affirmative: 
forward-moving, contagious, evangelical—in short, successful. An 
orchestra which fills Fair Park auditorium is better than one 
which does not. A Little Theater which plays to three thousand 
people monthly, and can raise a hundred thousand dollars in 
pledges for a new building, is better on that account alone than 
one which plays to a handful and exists in a green shack ona 
side street. More definitely still, both the older and the younger 
groups conceive of what they seek, whether “‘culture’’ or some- 
thing else, as a thing attained by concerted action, by organization. 
Thus the Little Theater is thought, by some legerdemain, to 
endow the entire population of Dallas with a store of imputed 
artistic virtue. One acquires merit in this plan of mass salvation 
by becoming a season ticket-holder, or, best of all, a patron, of 
the orchestra. I do not need to call attention to the clubs, mem- 
bership in which, no matter how inactive, is in itself a hallmark 
of culture, and assures the writing of one’s name in the great book 
of the Muses. 

From this it will be evident that I am talking about the main 
cry of newcomers in matters of art, the enthusiastic audiences and 
patrons. The leaders, in some cases native, but often imported 
for the occasion, would probably be the last to endorse the type 
of following which they attract, but cannot change. Mr. Hinsdell, 
for instance, a man not native to Texas, has made a consistent 
effort to develop Dallas and Texas playwrights. He produced 
Judge Lynch; and his success in training Dallas actors is obvious. 
But the Little Theater illustrates the very contentions I am mak- 
ing. Leave out the few at its heart, and you have a group 
indistinguishable in its idea of culture from the membership of the 
culture clubs. 

It is with this larger group of followers, who give the tone (0 
any enterprise, that I am concerned. Their assumptions about 
culture, it seems to me, are curious; how curious, I wish to try © 
point out. In order to do so, perhaps it will be helpful to propos 
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a definition of ‘‘culture’’ that seems closer to life and more definite 
in meaning than the vague connotations usually left to the word. 
For the modern world—and we can no longer have culture in 
the Medieval sense—culture is not a group matter. It is not an 
institution, or a committee, or indeed, for that matter, a skill or 
an erudition, or an accomplishment of any sort. It is not any- 
thing mensurable, but rather a quality of individual existence. 
Culture is in one sense the ability to do nothing, significantly. Its 
sign is not a lecturer and a study class, but a society of free indi- 
viduals. It escapes the nets of efficiency and campaigns, and often 
evades the best and most laborious of good works. Above all it is 
not a ceremony which can sanctify and enlighten men in the mass, 
like the baptism of Anatole France’s penguins. 

But so much will probably be conceded. It is perhaps obvious 
that culture is the fruit of individual effort even where the individ- 
uals are associated in groups, and must always confine its results to 
the individual. The other assumption, that of the divinity of any- 
thing affirmative and forward-moving and successful, seems less 
vulnerable. About it lingers a taboo. Decency demands that it 
remain inscrutable. What can a renascence be, if it be not positive? 
say those who support the assumption. A birth cannot be nega- 
tive, for to deny is death. Life depends upon moving forward. 
Surely failure is never good. 

I cannot deny these things. But more important than the 
speed with which Texas culture advances is the direction it takes. 
The energy is here, and there will be more of it in the future. 
What seems necessary now is that the directors of this energy shall 
be protected against superficial support from their followers and 
audiences. The study clubs, which represent the only opportunity 
for observing the movement in Texas at a comparatively advanced 
stage, I think bear out the fear of a culture sterile because mis- 
directed. For the members of the clubs have not seen that the 
culture of Texas must depend finally on one thing: the ability of 
Texans to relate themselves to their specific environment. 

_ Of course there must always be contact with older civiliza- 
tions, and with contemporary civilizations in other parts of the 
world; we can never understand our own environment save against 
the background afforded by an intimate knowledge of the life and 
thought of other nations. But this is not the primary thing. 
What is most important now for Texas is not the literature of 
Victorian England or Renaissance Italy, but the realization that 
the masses of our city people are living, not in Texas, but in a 
queer milieu patched together from shreds of the musical ideas of 
New York song-writers, the artistic and ethical conceptions of 
California moving-picture producers, the mechanical triumphs of 

troit automotive engineers, the journalism of national syndicate- 
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writers, and the skill of professional athletes. Of course this 
unreal world has been necessary. Lacking the vital adjustment 
upon which culture depends, we have naturally sought diversion in 
other things. Unable to find culture, we have tried desperately 
to content ourselves with soporific or artificially stimulating 
amusements of escape. As a matter of fact, ecstatic enjoyment of 
a movie, being sincere, is nearer culture than yawning at a road- 
company opera. But amusements have never been, and are not 
now, a substitute for the deep satisfaction of an indigenous cul- 
ture. We are discontented, and golf and football cannot forever 
make us happy; we are aimless, and radio mawkishness cannot 
always keep us from remembering our dismay. Our preoccupation 
with bigger and hotter movies, with electric refrigerators, even 
with the new Ford, cannot last much longer. And what then? 

Until some answer to this question is given, the study in the 
clubs of The Ring and the Book, and the ceremonious rendition of 
German and Russian music and Italian drama, however well done, 
must remain, for all but the performers themselves, superficial 
and relatively unimportant. There is about the enterprises of 
the new artistic revival an air of unreality and detachment from 
the life of Texas. To paraphrase Santayana’s criticism of the 
New England school, these activities lack roots and fresh sap; for 
their audiences, culture is an intentional acquirement, not the 
inevitable flowering of a fresh experience. And this means that 
the leaders are beating their wings in the void. People buy a 
season ticket to the Little Theater as they employ a landscape 
gardener to lay out their grounds, in order to have their aspirations 
after the higher things taken care of with as little trouble and as 
much efficiency as possible. 

The leaders of the various movements—the painters, the musi- 
cians, the critics—probably know this already, better than anyone 
else. But they have not been able to keep the old fallacies down. 
Something must convince the run of those beginning to be attract- 
ed to art that Texas culture, paradoxical though the statement 
seem, cannot become universal until it exhausts the actual, until 
it sends down its roots where it lives to the center. 

Without claiming too much for a single division of thought, 
I should like to suggest one aid to a solution of the problem. 
What is needed is evidently some instrument that can enable us to 
see our state, our cities, accurately and in proportion. We must 
have attention to the facts, analysis of the facts, evaluation of the 
facts. It seems to me this means we need criticism—not criticism 
of literature, for literature is not an appreciable part of our life; 
but criticism of institutions, of civic affairs, of the family, of our 
distressing lack of genuineness. Criticism must discriminate between 
what is native and true, and what is meretricious and exotic: be- 
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tween what is permanent, and what must be changed at the first 
show every Saturday afternoon. Criticism must show us what 
Texas is. Then we can live in it genuinely; and then we can 
approach older arts and cultures with sanity and clear sight. A 
Texas culture is the sesame which shall open to us what other 
sincere men, with understanding of their own times and places, 
have wrought of beauty and truth. 

Of course the criticism which can give us this culture has other 
means of expression than formal essays. The thesis novel, for 
instance, as it is being written by the leaders of the renascence in 
Texas and the South, is properly not a novel, but criticism in the 
form of fiction, and often becomes pure, biting analysis of the 
false and hampering influences in Southern life. Any genuine 
piece of native art is an implied criticism of everything affected. 
The medium is unimportant; it is the spirit of of examination 
and of discontent that counts. 

Some day it will dawn on us that the burden of community 
wealth, since it brings leisure, can become crushing, if we try to 
pretend it does not exist; and that refraining from action in order 
to see and to think is more important and more difficult than doing 
a terrific day’s work at meaningless tasks. Some day we shall 
realize that we have been trying to escape the necessity for coming 
to terms with the facts of our environment by using business and 
superficial amusements and perfunctory art, as opiates; and then, 
perhaps, we shall set about adjusting ourselves to the actual con- 
ditions of our life. That state of mind will be culture; and it will 
inevitably express itself in an art which is firmly enough rooted 
in its own earth to command attention from the world. Let us 
find the culture: the art will come of itself, as it must always 
come to a nation or a community. When we have whole men 
and women we shall have composers and poets. Meanwhile, 
until a critical movement, or whatever else it takes, has made 
culture a dominant force in Texas, it will do no good at all to 
go On trying to find permanence or repose in an undiscriminating 
support of the renascence of art. 

Dallas. HENRY SMITH. 





JOHN G. NEIHARDT’S EXPRESSION OF THE WEST 


LL AT once, without quite knowing why, we are con- 
fronted with a revival of literary interest in the old West. 

It takes the form of multiplying biographies of the people, 

all the way from Billy the Kid to the latest Lady Wild Cat, who 
made the old West notable, if for nothing more than their out- 
tageous parade of themselves in opposition to everything the 
West of today prides itself on being. Herein is raised a question 
of sharper pertinence to the young writer of the West than any- 
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where seems to be realized. For what stands out in these recen 
life stories of old Western hero-villains is that they are for th 
most part written by people more or less alien to the condition 
that produced them, and acquainted only by research with thei 
material. Such writers have in fact but seized upon the individual 
adventures of that period as fresh and fascinating material for th 
literary instinct to work upon, reworking it for story interes 
with especial emphasis upon what is unique and entertaining fron 
the point of view of the sophisticated intelligence. Meanwhik 
the young literary talent of the West is chiefly occupied in yearn. 
ing toward that same sophistication and lamenting the lack o 
“literary atmosphere’ in its immediate environment, while th 
sophisticates are scooping up dollars and kudos by turning ths 
neglected material to account. 


This is not the first time this has happened in the United 
States—that a region rich in human tradition has had to contem 
itself with having the seal of interpretation put upon its mos 
significant traditions by strangers to its intimate reality. It ma 
be, indeed, that a tang of strangeness in the material is the ir 
dispensible fillip to the creative impulse. This wou!d seem tok 
the case in the field of biography and social history, for thes 
are seldom satisfactorily written by the generation to whom th 
events occurred. But in the field of poetic narrative it is exactly 
the opposite, good story verse requiring first of all, the sense of 
the material as near and enriched by intimacy rather than by 
uniqueness. Racy and entertaining as the recent Western lives 
are discovered to be, what comes out definitely in all of thems 
the folk element, so that it is not nearly so important to know 
what happened as what was felt, what in the way of folk feeling 
can still be evoked by stories of Wild Bill Hickok and Calamity 
Jane. And for this sort of material the immortalizing medium 
is verse. 

The question that concerns the wou!d-be immortal records 
of the folk romances of the old West, is what form of vem 
what rhythmic medium, what stanzaic construction? Several it 
teresting experiments are already being tried, only one of whit 
shows itself as generic to the soil from which the material spramy 
and flourished. This is not to say that some of the older, Eur 
peanly devised forms may not prove equally satisfactory. The 
things depend more upon the gift of the versifier than upon lite 
ary dogma. Stanley Vestal stands well to the fore with his ba 
lads of Kit Carson and other Western notables, in the sem 
literate style which is native to the ballad and perhaps, all & 
world over, to the type of tale it records. Mr. Vestal uses & 
ballad narrative, omitting the refrain which, in fact, is not us 
in the modern ballad anywhere except by flagrant imitate 
Vestal is a natural story teller, and evidently feels that “‘almot 
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physical gusto for the native savor of his subject-matter’’ which 
he himself insists upon as a necessary factor in successful balladry. 
But technically excellent as his ballads are, to my mind they fail 
wholly in recreating a single element of the natural environment 
against which the events narrated took place, the long mesa lines, 
the sharp skylines, the threatening cumbres. The Kit Carson 
stories might, for all Mr. Vestal reveals, as well have taken place 
in New Jersey, except that we know that there is an inalienable 
ifinity between places and behavior, which would make it im- 
possible for New Jersey to have produced them. Nor do they 
record in their poetic movement anything of the body swings, the 
characteristic gesture of their native background. Edwin Ford 
Piper in Paintrock does better with the native gesture, but fails 
of the lyric spring. His verse seldom ‘“‘lets itself out’’ as was the 
amiable and reprehensible practice of the men it ce'ebrates. And 
that again seems to me the final insufficiency of any European 
model of poetic narrative that has come down to us. The mood 
of the Western hero-villain was often sportive. The sense of 
a justified revolt against repressive conditions which makes Robin 
Hood an immortal folk-tale never seriously and sincerely ani- 
mated the Wild Bills and Jesse James’ of the far West. Their 
revolt was too often p'ay and their exhibitionism more than likely 
aresponse to the expanding Western scene. 

For reasons like this the literary experiment of John G. Nei- 
hardt’s Indian Wars and his Epics of the West, remains the most 
promising, because the deepest-reaching attempt to fit the story 
of the West to a native poetic medium. Much might be said of the 
skill and authenticity with which Mr. Neihardt has assembled his 
material. As a prose writer of distinction and an experienced 
story-teller, he has at once the advantage over the poet who draws 
only upon poetic resources, and a certain disadvantage of a superior 
subtlety of approach which takes something from the clash and 
dang which we instinctively look for in narrative verse. It is 
not however in these things that we are primarily interested, but 
in the form of Mr. Neihardt’s verse as an authentically Western 
medium. It is based upon the classic form called heroic, and if 
one had a fault to find in that basic choice it would be that Nei- 
hardt’s verse remains throughout too faithful to the ancient mold. 
For long narratives so unvarying a stride is likely to grow mo- 
notonous. There is, however, no monotony in Mr. Neihardt’s 
handling of it. Its cadences are fluent, the rhymes easy and in- 
variably true tonal consonances; to an extent that almost takes off 
the curse of rhyme and reduces it to an element of structural 
finish rather than ornamentation. With this no one could quar- 
tel unless, like the writer, he felt convinced that the West does 
not always rhyme perfectly; that there is more than a suggestion 
in the movement of Western life of patterned dissonance, of chro- 
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matic rhymes, a tendency at intervals to complete the whole scale 
of the ablaut as a variant of the perfect concordance of vowel 
color. Mr. Neihardt, however, manages skillfully—or perhaps— 
and this is the greater compliment—unconsciously, to give the 
full effect of the landscape line. Years ago the writer discovered, 
after long study of Indian song poems, that she could always 
tell whether a new song in an unknown language originated in 
the plains, the desert, the mountains or at the seashore. The marks 
of this distinction are too subtle to define or describe, but they 
do not fail. In the same way I can always tell where, in respect 
to the Western scene, Mr. Neihardt’s heroes are. This is the thing 
the proponents of the ballad narrative can not manage. The bal- 
lad is too well established; it imposes itself upon the landscape, 
gives rather than takes the cadence. 

Another item of Mr. Neihardt’s method that the young poet 
might study with profit, is the way in which he keeps his vocab- 
ulary and all his figures of speech within the scene. I do not mean 
that in any sense they are narrowly ‘“‘Western,”’ but they succeed 
in never leading the mind astray from the matter in hand: like a 
well-handled graver’s tool they deepen the line without spreading 
it, as in these lines: 

blown to smoke 
Before the blizzards of their people’s ire. 


The Four Winds held their breath 
Before a vast serenity of death .. . 


If these are not generic Northwestern stuff there isn’t any such 
thing. And here again, without any specific ‘‘Western”’ color he 
contrives to give the effect of tribal battle in the vast open: 

Now like a bellowed word 
The miles made inarticulate, they heard 
A sound of volley firing. There! and There! 
Hoarse with a yet incredible despair 
The incoherent cry of kin to kin 
Grew big above the distant battle din. 


Altogether Mr. Neihardt’s work will repay study in the in- 
terest of that homogeneity between subject matter and treatment 
which it is the business of the future writer in the unworked 
Western field to discover, create or summon to his aid; the work- 
er’s hand subdued to what it works in. I think myself that a 
closer correspondence between narrative rhythms and rhythms of 
the land can be attained: something at the literary level, which 
will nevertheless attain the correspondence between our native 
cowboy lyrics and the lope, trot and walk of the cow-pony which 
Newton Gaines has pointed out. But to this date Mr. Neihardt 
has come nearer to providing an authentic medium for Western 
narrative at a high literary level than any other poet who has 
tried it. 

Santa Fé. MARY AUSTIN. 
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SHELLEY, NOT ACCORDING TO FREUD 


SHELLEY: HIS LIFE AND WORK, by Walter Edwin Peck. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


biography. It is less colorful but far sounder than Amy 

Lowell’s much-discussed life of Keats. It represents Amer- 
a's academic scholarship at its best; and it adds materially to our 
® knowledge of one of the major English poets. 

Let no unwary reader, however, imagine that he will find in 
itthe qualities which attracted him in M. Maurois’s Ariel or Miss 
Wylie’s Orphan Angel (which I once heard Professor Peck char- 
xterize as ‘beauty and pathos’). This is an old-fashioned 
biography in two large volumes; it does not belong to the 
pychologico-novelistic school of biography. Dr. Peck is no 
prude and he has some knowledge of the Freudian hypotheses, but 
he consistently refuses to jazz up his story at the expense of 
xcuracy and fairness. Most contemporary biographies are written 
by novelists or journalists, eager to take advantage of the present 
unparalleled vogue of the type. Their narrative technique is based 
on the novel and their method of attack upon psychoanalysis; they 
ae muck-rakers with keen noses for scandal, particularly in matters 
of sex. The worst result of this attitude is that many of our 
biographers show no real interest in the achievements for which 
thir heroes are remembered. One may read Ariel, Nicholson’s 
Byron: The Last Journey and Morris’s The Rebellious Puritan 
without realizing the fact that Shelley, Byron, and Hawthorne 
were primarily men of letters of whom we should know and care 
nothing but for that circumstance. Dr. Peck discusses fully the 
poet’s work as well as the facts of his life. He does, however, 
make one concession to the rapid reader; he groups his critical 
material in certain sections designated as interchapters, which are 
asily skipped. 

Unlike the great majority of Shelley’s critics and biographers, 
Dr. Peck is no partisan. He holds a brief neither for the poet 
nor for Harriet Shelley,-whom the poet deserted for Mary Godwin. 
He is content to state all the ascertainable facts and leave the reader 
to his own conclusions. He does not make a hero of Shelley, as 
Miss Lowell did of Keats, nor does he claim for him a rank that 
he does have right to. Incidentally, the biographer does correct 
Miss Lowell’s very inaccurate account of the relations between 
Keats and Shelley, who was far from being the curious crank that 
the considered him to be. 

Dr. Peck has not attempted to assign Shelley his final place 
among the British poets. The chief value of his book is that it 


T ic new life of Shelley is an important book, a really notable 
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does give us the essential facts of the poet’s life and work. This 
biography will prove an invaluable source-book for future sty. 
dents of Shelley. 

At times Dr. Peck’s Shelley seems somewhat vague; he lacks 
the definiteness of Clutton-Brock’s vivid portrait, which is prob- 
ably less accurate. One gets the impression somehow that Shelley's 
life consisted largely of removes from one house to another. Cer. 
tain important impressions, however, remain which I do not 
find so clearly given in other studies of Shelley. For one thing, 
the influence of Shelley’s love for Harriet Grove (not Harriet 
Westbrook, whom he married) seems to have continued through- 
out his life; it was not the unimportant episode which it has been 
considered heretofore. 

Shelley had what one might perhaps call a persecution com- 
plex; he felt that his father, the authorities at Oxford, the lawyers 
and judges were all in league against him. As he grew older he 
became more nearly normal, but his hatred of intolerance and his 
zeal for reform are intimately bound up with this trait. It is idle 
to wish, as some have wished, that Shelley had felt no interest in 
reform. As Dr. Peck shows, Shelley’s work is not to be fully 
understood without studying this side of the man. In many 
respects, too, as the author makes clear, Shelley was, in spite of 
his Necessity of Atheism, at bottom closer to the Christian ideal 
than any of his contemporaries. 

Finally, the book reveals the surprising fact that a very large 
amount of Shelley material, manuscripts, first editions, etc., is to 
be found in America—a considerable portion of it in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library. Miss Lowell showed us that America 
has several rich collections of Keatsiana, and the Byron centenary 
of 1924 brought out the fact that Texas has a remarkable Byron 
collection. The Baylor Browning collection is by all accounts the 
most complete in the world. Hereafter we may witness the spec- 
tacle of British scholars coming to America for biographical 
materials. They will not enjoy the experience, but it will do 
them good. 

JAY B. HUBBELL. 


AUTONOMOUS APHRODITES 


CALAMITY JANE AND THE LADY WILDCATS. by Duncan Aikman. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 


N spite of the stertorous shouts of Mencken, the ironic hisses 
I of Nathan and the psychotic groans of O'Neill, literature 1s 
conservative, hysterically so. Compare it with what college 
students call music, for example. The art of rhythmic harmon- 
ious sound has passed its Sturm und Drang period, and definitely 
entered one of gay, if somewhat weird, hilarity. But the writers— 
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the men who hold the mirror up to nature, and do little else, in 
biography, fiction and exposition—are still writing blues. It’s 
not a very long step from Martin’s declaration of disillusionment 
in Arrowsmith—‘‘All wise men are bandits. They're loyal to 
their friends, but they despise the rest. Why not, when the mass 
of people despise them if they aren’t bandits? ...I1 never 
thought I could be such a failure—to become a commercialist and 
not want to be anything else. And I don’t want to be anything 
else, believe me!’’—to what we were all singing several years ago, 
“Trouble, trouble, I’ve had you all my days’’. 

Duncan Aikman deserves to be concert master in the sym- 
phony of the blues literature, of what Charles A. Bennett calls the 
“cult of the seamy side’. See what Mr. Aikman says about 
Calamity Jane in her old age: ‘‘Spectacularly brandishing the reins 
of a four-horse team hitched to an old-fashioned buckboard, the 
heroine made her triumphal entry into Buffalo with a suspiciously 
red nose and suspicious protuberances, which could hardly have 
been extra gun-butts, on either hip.” The writer is simply sing- 
ing blues, not with dissolving plaintiveness, but with swaggering 
hard-boiledness that thanks itse'f that it’s able to stand up and 
take the slings and arrows of Fortune with a twinkle of the fingers. 
The process might be compared to grafting rhinoceros hide on an 
amoeba—the amoeba, of course, being one’s conscious. The 
result has its points, though: you're never likely to wish that 
your too, too solid flesh would resolve itself into a dew. 

But though Mr. Aikman is singing blues, he’s singing them 
ina decently non-committal sort of way. I have a friend who calls 
this type of writing ‘‘the New Euphuism”’, but I believe it comes 
nearer being a new euphemism. Ain intelligent newspaper man 
looks at life and sees there are many rottennesses in it; but when 
he gets ready to write what he thinks of things, he doesn’t say 
“prostitutes’’ or something of that sort. He says “A very few 
commercially besmirched ladies of pleasure’. It is as Mr. Aikman 
has said in his sketch of Lola Montez: ‘‘A city, a state, a sudden 
and dramatically realized new era stalked about boiling with 
vitality and in the grip of an all but intolerable sex fixation. 
Yet men, except in warfare, characteristically find the means to 
make such emotional surcharges endurable. Greek argonauts 
would doubtless have met the emergency by inventing new legends 
and redoubling the orgiastic ardors of their devotions to Aphro- 
dite. Their American namesakes, having cultivated the Puritan 
reticences instead of superstition, and jocosity instead of an 
esthetic imagination, kept the tension below the hysteria line by 
outlawing it from serious mention. It could be referred to, the 
code permitted, under definitely ribald circumstances, but only 
with slapstick humor and loud guffaws.’’ All this is doubtless 
very true of our forty-niner ancestors; but what shall we say of 
a writer who, one presumes, is not laboring under the fixation of 
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the early Californians, and yet who writes that when Calamity 
Jane was discovered on a bathing-party with some soldiers, “jt 
was not by the flowing outlines of the modish ladies’ bathing 
suits of 1876 that she was detected.’’ It’s nothing if not pur 
tongue-in-the-cheek euphemism, since there is hardly now ap 
operant code that forces Mr. Aikman into “loud guffaws’. Even 
American literature of revolt apparently has its Puritanic reticences 
and its unsophistications. 

One of the best pieces of good luck that I have seen is the 
perfect adaptation of the swashbuckling, go-to-hell style of the 
more sophisticated novelists to the purposes of Mr. Aikman’s 
sketches The women—Belle Starr, Calamity Jane, lo'a Montez 
and Pearl Hart—simply demand Mencken methods. So Mr. 
Aikman has done a good piece of work in finding a subject which 
requires emphatically the most popular style now used. Others 
are hardly so conscientious: they write the conventional red style 
and if it doesn’t suit their ideas, it’s just too bad for those same 
ideas. Unfortunately, however, the author of Calamity Jane and 
The Lady Wildcats isn’t quite acclimated: certain ideas and phrases 
of Freudian psychoanalysis recur to plethora; “‘bawdy’”’ is used 
as an adjective, out of its usual context, so often that you almost 
count the times you see it; new euphemism and relentless frankness 
may be found side by side. But now and then a whole story is 
redeemed by such a passage as “‘the shuffle of rough-shod feet 
and the sway of ungainly bodies seeking ecstasy in the ponderous 
mood of giants.’’ Granted all the unevenness and the smartness, 
all the over-writing and luridness, Mr. Aikman has yet written 
a book valuable not only for what it has done, but for what it 
may keep others from doing. It’s hardly likely that any America- 
mania will now enable hobby-ridden zsthetes to make Nightin- 
gale or Molly Pitcher ladies out of our wildcats, as they have made 
cultured and devout Paul Bunyan men from our drunken, brawl- 
ing cow-punchers and stage-coach drivers. Wildcats are indige- 
nous to the West, and I am profoundly grateful to Mr. Aikman 
for not putting them into tortoise-shell furs and teaching them to 
purr. Our own hell is a good deal better than an imported Boston 
Brahmin heaven. 

JOHN CHAPMAN. 


THE SEA AT GALVESTON 


THE DEATH OF A BUCCANEER, by Stanley E. Babb. P. L. Turner Company, 
Publishers, Dallas. 


M* STANLEY BABB’S new book ‘“The Death of a Buccaneer”, 





is hard to get at; there are strange poetic paradoxes; there 


are lines with a sweep and march of great poetry; ther 
are dashes, asterisks, exclamation points, platitudes, in passages i 
which they are hopelessly futile. Almost all of the poems have 
certain threadbare spots, but they too have that heated mixture of 
pain and pleasure which characterizes inspiration. 
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As you may gather from the title, the poems have grown 
from the throbs of the sea on the beach at Galveston and at other 
rts of the Caribbean. They have grown too from more localized 
throbs—the pulsations of a heart in harmony with the sea, though 
not with itself. Perhaps also you may suppose that death was 
manifest to the poet along with the fellowship of the sea. It is 
true, but it is not surprising. Readers who have sought the farther 
end of the beach at Galveston on a dark, snarling night can under- 
stand the presence of Browning's visible fear in the speech of the 
waves. Walt Whitman heard the same thing many knots north, 
and Masefield has heard it in a hundred places. Byron knew the 
trending torture of any angry sea, and others too have caught the 
message, the ceaseless monotonous mobility of the world’s heart- 
beats. Mr. Babb has understood and has tried to transmit what 
Mary Austin would call the ‘gut reaction”: if he has not rivalled 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking’, he has written 


Oh, oftentimes my lips 
Have framed songs but the sea’s slow whispered thunder 
Beat down my songs to silence: so I stood 
Watching old ships with great dreams in my blood. 





SOUTHWESTERN LORE 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN LORE, edited by J. Frank Dobie. (Publications 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, Number VI), The Texas Folk-Lore 
Society, Austin, Texas. 


HERE is always a perculiar attraction in the annual com- 
T pilations of songs and legends edited by Professor Dobie for 

the Texas Folk-Lore Society. The unacknowledged 
legislators of the plains country here speak with the authentic 
swing and accent of prairies and dry camps. They seldom pro- 
duce literature, but at times they achieve doggerel stanzas with the 
trumpet note Sir Philip Sydney found in Chevy Chase. Each year 
one or two cowboy ballads are added to the canon established by 
the Lomax collection; and each year the material for a social and 
cultural history of Texas becomes more complete. Among the 
folk-tales set down in the new volume by Mrs. Charles Russell, 
a pioneer settler in the Goliad country, I have found variants of 
stories I have heard from childhood: they are good stories. 

The article on ‘‘Myths of the Tejas Indians’”’ by Mattie Austin 
Hatcher is interesting in still another way; for these are the Indians 
described by Miss Scarborough in her history of San Francisco de 
la Espada. There are less competent chapters in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. Professor Dobie’s. notes and biblographies connect the 
Texas material with folk-lore research of other states and other 
countries. Few books have more to offer to anyone who is inter- 
ested in what peopie thought and sang before the automobile 
salesmen came to Texas. S. 
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MARY BONNER, of San Antonio, has exhibited in Paris ang 
numerous cities of the United States. Her work is discussed ip 
the July, 1926, number of the Review. 4 


J. FRANK DOBIE, Secretary of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 
and a contributing editor of the Review, its a recognized authority: 
on the life of the Old West. ‘“‘The Saga of the Saddle’ is a lite 
first-fruit of a recently-concluded trip through several West 
states. a 


From the pen of one of the pioneers of the new literary moves. 
ment in Texas we print “A Beggar's Legacy’’. HILTON Roggs 
GREER, president of the Poetry Society of Texas, has been a mea 
ber of the editorial staff of the Dallas News and Journal since 19149 


RICHARD BOYER, until recently of St. Louis, ts a member of 
the staff of the Dallas News. : 


FRANCES SCARBOROUGH, a graduate of the University ofF 
Texas and a resident of San Antonio, has devoted considerable. 
time to research among the Hispanic-American documents in the 
libraries at Austin. The article on San Francisco de la Espadag 
the first of a series of essays on early Spanish Missions in Texas, 


SAM ACHESON, a member of the staff of the Dallas News a ‘| 
a contributor to current periodicals, has appeared in the Review 
before as the author of an estimate of Al Smith’s position in tht 
South. ‘a 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD, whose verse has appeared before in the 
Review, is known as the author of several volumes of biographical 
portraits, including Confederate Portraits and Damaged Souls. ~ 


ANNE MCCLURE, mother of John McClure of the New Ore 
leans Times-Picayune, lives at Oklahoma City. 


PHILIP STEVENSON 1s a member of the literary group at Se 
Fé. ¥ 
AUBREY BURNS, formerly an undergraduate at Southern Meth 
odist University, has placed high in recent years in poetry contest 
held by The Makers of that institution. 


With a background of three years’ experience as a ode 
Scholar, C. W. THOMAS, a member of the faculty of the Unt 
sity of Wisconsin, is well qualified to write on English and / 
can education. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL is the author of White Fire, win 
—_ in the Texas Poetry Society book-publishing contest Ff 
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Mary AUSTIN, of Santa Fé, JAY B. HUBBELL, of Duke Uni 
versity (formerly editor of this magazine), JOHN CHAPMAN, @ 
Sweetwater, and HENRY SMITH, of Dallas, are contributing edito 
of the Southwest Review. 
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